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NOTES, MAINLY TEXTUAL, ON TANTRAKHYAYIKA, 
BOOK II 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THIS COLLECTION OF NOTES is intended to help in blazing the 
way for a definitiv reconstruction of the hypothetical original 
text of the Paficatantra, Book II; that is, of the ‘Urtext’ from 
which, we must suppose, all extant versions ar descended. Such 
a definitiv reconstruction is, I am firmly convinst, not a mere 
dream. A careful comparativ study of the details of all the 
older extant versions of the Paicatantra (Book II) has shown me 
that it is perfectly possible. I do not mean, of course, that we 
can re-write the entire Sanskrit text of the ‘Urpaficatantra’— 
altho we can actually do that to a large extent; nor do I mean 
that we can with absolute certainty reconstruct even the substance 
thereof, from beginning to end. Unless our present sources of 
knowledge should becom greatly augmented, there wil probably 
always be certain sentences, paragrafs, and entire stories—in 
the aggregate rather numerous—about which there wil be room 
for differences of opinion as to whether they wer found in the 
original. I do, however, believ most firmly, that such sections 
wil be insignificant in number and extent, compared with the 
parts about which it wil be possible to be reasonably certain that 
somthing of the sort, at least, was found in the original. But 
furthermore: this ‘somthing of the sort’ does not by any means 
do justis to the degree of exactitude with which it is possible to 
determin very extensiv parts of the text of the ‘Urpafcatantra’. 
Not only can most of the stanzas be set down word for word, or 
practically so, as they existed in the Urpaficatantra, and in the 
exact order in which they wer found there. What is much more 
surprizing, a not inconsiderable number of prose sentences can be 
set down just about as definitly, in their original form. And by 
far the greater part of the prose narrativ, in Book II at any rate, 
can be determind with sufficient accuracy to make possible what 
would pass as a free translation of the (non-existent) original 
text. The number of sentences or paragrafs which ar not wel 
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enuf preservd in the extant versions to permit reconstruction to 
this extent is comparativly small. 

I hope to publish before long my attempt at a reconstruction 
of the original Paficatantra, Book II. I wil postpone until that 
time a statement of my views of the relation of the several 
extant versions to the original and to each other. At present I 
wil say only that my previous estimate of these interrelationships 
(AJP 36. 44 ff., 253 ff., esp. table opposit p. 278) has undergone 
som slight modifications, but no important ones. In particular, 
what I formerly said about the position of the Tantrakhyayika 
(l. c. p. 52 ff.) stil represents quite wel my feeling about it, except 
that I should be inclined to emfasize more the (as I believ) 
quite considerable extent of the demonstrably secondary addi- 
tions made in the text of Tantr. I think that if we had the 
Sanskrit text from which the Pahlavi was translated, it would 
be very much closer to the original than the Tantr. But I stil 
hold that the Tantr. is closer to the original, on the whole (by 
no means in all details!), than any other text we hav. 

If this is so, it follows that the text of the Tantr. is of prime 
importance for this task of reconstruction. It would therefore 
be highly desirable to establish the text of the Tantr. on as sound 
and certain a basis as possible, as a preliminary to our ultimate 
end. 

Unfortunately the text of the Tantr. is not in a very satisfac- 
tory state. . 

Its discoverer and first and only editor, Johannes Hertel, based 
his edition’ on four manuscripts, which he ealls P, p, z, and R. 
These (as far as concerns the text of Book II) fall into two 


* Tantrakhydyika. Die dlteste Fassung des Pajfcatantra. Berlin, 1910 
(= Abh. d. kgl. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, ph.-h. K1., N. F., xii. 2). The 
variant readings of the mss. ar quoted in this edition alone. A reprint has 
been publisht in Professor Lanman’s Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 14 
(Cambridge, 1915). In the preface to this, which we call the editio minor 
(ed. min.), reference is made to certain changes in the text of the editio 
princeps. I hav discoverd no such changes in the text of Book II; the 
only two deviations I hav observd ar two misprints (page 65, line 17, read 
lufiicitan eva; page 88, line 1, read chittvd for cittvi). The reprint is 
convenient in size and price, and for cursory reading fairly satisfactory 
(but cf. note 3 below); it is of course tru, as the editor points out, that 
the ed. major remains ‘the indispensable basis for all further scientific 
investigation’ (p. xiii). 
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groups, to wit, P and p, which Hertel calls the a recension, and 
z and R, which he calls the 8 recension. The term ‘recension’ 
seems to me misleading. Thruout nearly the whole of Book II, 
at least, the variations between the two groups ar not only 
infinitesimal, but in character not such as would seem to be 
implied by this dignified term. The mss. ar, in short, all very close 
to each other, and surely no deliberate or conscious reworking 
of the text (such as would be implied by the term ‘recension’) 
has intervened, in my opinion, between any of them and the 
author’s draft of the Tantr.? I retain Hertel’s terms as con- 
venient designations for groups of paleografically related manu- 
scripts (for Hertel is quite right to that extent) ; but I expressly 
reject the theory connected with them. 

The text of Tantr., as presented by these mss., is in many 
details problematic. Compared with the general run of Sanskrit 
fables, it is rather difficult. In a very considerable number of 
instances Hertel has deemd it necessary to abandon the readings 
of all his mss. and resort to emendation.° 

There is no dout that in a great many cases this procedure 
was necessary. But my studies hav proved to me that Hertel 
has carried it much too far. Time and again he has been too 
impatient with the text, and too redy to substitute a reading of 
his own construction. One of the first things to be done, then, 
is to rid the publisht text of Hertel’s unnecessary emendations. 
I hav discoverd that in the 36 printed pages of Book II (ed. 
min.), they number one to a page on the average. The list is 





* Hertel even believs that his ‘recension 8’ has sufferd interpolation from 
another Pajic. recension, a product of his hypothetical ‘K’ (cf. AJP 36. 
259), which ‘K’ I believ to be wholly imaginary. I hav not discoverd 
any reason to believ that the mss. of 6 contain a single trace of outside 
influence—whether from another Pajic. version or any other source. 

*It is most unfortunate, in view of the enormous number of his emenda- 
tious, that Hertel did not indicate them in his printed text, by the use of 
asterisks or som similar signs. In the ed. maj., of course, it is possible 
to discover them from his critical notes (altho the casual reader might not 
always remember that ‘a8’ is his way of designating the totality of his 
mss.; would it not hav been more perspicuous to say ‘mss.’?). In the ed. 
min., however, there is no such assistance. Difficulties and uncertainties in 
the text ar so numerous that even the most casual reader must frequently 
want to know at least whether or not the reading presented is actually the 
reading of the mss., or of som of them. 
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given below. I hav not included therein a number of uncertain 
instances, nor, of course, any instances of emendations of inde- 
fensible manuscript readings. 

Next I present an approximately equal number of cases in 
which it seems to me that Hertel has made a mistaken choice 
between variant readings of his mss. 

After this I giv a small number of emendations of my own, and 
conclude with a very few corrections of Hertel’s translation. 

The notes ar numberd consecutivly from 1 to 95. Double refer- 
ences ar given, first to page and line of the ed. min. (Harvard 
Oriental Series, No. 14), and then to page and line of the ed. maj. 
Quotations ar always given jirst in the form in which they ar 
printed in Hertel’s text. I use Hertel’s designations of the 
individual mss. and groups of mss. (which latter Hertel calls 
‘recensions’, as above noted). 


I, SUPERFLUOUS EMENDATIONS INTRODUCED BY HERTEL 


1. 54.7 = 64.7, apasyat tadadhisthanavadsinam . . . (pakst- 
bandham). The mss. omit tad (R has apasyac ca ’dhi°), and 
there is no reason for inserting it. ‘He saw a bird-catcher who 
dwelt in thé-country.’ 

2. 55.17 = 65.21, n& ’nyo ’smakam dpado moksayite ’ti. Mss. 
moksayati ’ti. The present is perfectly good; dpado is acc., not 
abl. ‘No one else sets [can set] free [unloose, remove] our 
troubles.” See BR s. v. moksay 1 (cf. also 3, which is closely 
similar). Pirn’s parallel, samarthas cad ’yam apadvimoksanaya, 
can be takeu at least as well in this sense (‘unloosing, removing, 
of [our] troubies’) as in any other. Other versions ar incon- 
clusiv. 

3. 56.15 = 67.2, badhyante badisdir . . . minah. Mss. 
badhyante, which might be allowd to stand as the Tantr. read- 
ing (‘ar harast, vext, annoyd’). There is of course no dout that 
the more appropriate badhyante, found in all other versions, was 
the original. That by no means proves that the tru text of 
Tantr. red so!—The accompanying ablativ may be taken as 
directly dependertt on the subject. 

4, 56.31-32 = 67.18-19, ma tavan mama pasah, kim tu pratha- 
mam matparijanasya chidyantam. For all of this the mss. read 
only: ma tivan mama ’sya chindyantém (R correctly chid°). 
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The rest is pure conjecture on Hertel’s part! It does not even 
closely follow any other version. The mss. reading is perfectly 
good, and indeed much more dramatic than the product of Her- 
tel’s brain which has crowded it out. Literally, ‘not yet of 
[this me] me-here let-be-cut!’ That is, as we might say, ‘Don’t 
cut mine yet!’ Only a very prosaic soul would demand the 
verbal expression of the noun for ‘bonds’; in his excitement 
the dove uses no more words than ar necessary. 

5. 57.4-5 = 67.23, tad yavad amum bhavan mama pasam na 
chinatti. Mss. ayam for amumn; this should be kept. ‘Your 
worship here’ (BR 1, p. 795, towards bottom). 

6. 59.11 = 70.22, sarvatha *ham tvdm atmikarom:. No ms. 
has tvdém, which is a quite unnecessary insertion; the object is 
perfectly clear from the context. Cf. number 4, above. 

7. 59.19= 171.5, pratydyito ’ham bhavatd. On this see 
Edgerton, AJP 36.257 ff. The mss. read pratyarthito, which 
means ‘I am (successfully) opposed (in argument) by you,’ 
‘you hav won your case against me’; it is a wel-known legal 
term. Tho there is no dout that pratydyito (with SP and Pirn) 
is the reading of the ‘Urtext,’ there is no need to emend the 
reading of Tantr. 

8. 59.25-26 = 71.9-10, cittavittabhyaim (better omit vittd- 
bhydm, see no. 37 below) samgamo vrddhaye, na punar vittam 
prabhitam apt. vindsdya kascil lavakebhyas tilan prayacchati. 
The mss. all read samgamam and prabhitdn. As to the first, 
there is lexical authority for samgama as a neuter, and I should 
prefer to keep it; it would be by no means the only case of the 
sort found in Tantr. (cf. also below, number 84) ; and indeed evry 
new Sanskrit text that is publisht brings to light numerous new 
confirmations of such statements of the Hindu lexicografers. 
But as to Hertel’s change of prabhitdn to °tam, I protest that 
it simply makes the text say somthing wholly different from what 
the author obviously intended. That a prabhitdn, after vittam, 
might hav got corrupted into prabhitam, is obvious; it is hardly 
conceivable that prabhitam, in this location, should hav got 
corrupted into prabhitdn—as Hertel assumes. Clearly a period 
should be put after vittam, and prabhitan construed with tildn 
in the next sentence. Translate: ‘. . . but not welth. Even 
in great abundance [i. e. with seeming lavishness], ’tis only 
for their destruction that a man offers sesame to partridges.’ 
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9. 61.16 = 73.15, punar apy aha. Noms. has punar apy, and 
this certainly should not hav been inserted. I believ that the 
word dha should also be omitted with ms. R; see below, num- 
ber 41, 

10. 62.4—74.6, tirthabhita. The mss. hav firthapiita, 
‘purified by pilgrimages,’ or tivrapita, ‘terribly pure.’ Either 
makes perfectly good sense. In his translation, p. 70, note 3, 
Hertel correctly interprets the mss. readings; his note does not 
giv me any inkling of his reason for abandoning them. 

11. 62.5—74.6-7, snigdhadravapesalaném. All mss. dravya for 
drava: keep this, and translate ‘delicious with sticky substances.’ 
The fact that at 85.4 — 101.7, where the same word occurs, the 
8B mss. hav °drava°, surely does not prove that drava should be 
red in both passages. On the contrary, the unanimous testimony 
of the mss. here proves that at 85.4— 101.7 Hertel should hav 
red dravya with the a mss. (which according to him ar in general 
the more original group, anyhow!). 

12. 62.13 = 74.13-14, tasminn dpotake sesam suguptam kriva. 
The words sesam suguptam ar inserted by Hertel without ms. 
authority, and ar quite unnecessary. ‘Putting it in that vessel.’ 
This use of kr is familiar enuf (BR s. v.13). The @ mss. read, 
after dpotake, tathai ’va nagadantake, ‘and in the same manner 
(putting the vessel) upon the peg’; this seems to me probably 
correct, tho Hertel, for reasons which ar not apparent, calls it 
a ‘misslungener Versuch, die Liicke auszufiillen.’ 

13. 66.18-19 =79.9-10, tathai ’va *khydne. Mss. ’khydte, 
which should be kept. ‘In the same manner (as before), when a 
story had been told [literally, ‘it having been narrated’; loc. 
abs. ].’ 

14, 69.2 = 82.3-4, yat satatam dehi ’tt vakti. Mss. yas (i. e. 
yah) for yat. ‘(The fulfilment of whose fate is of this sort, 
namely—) who is always saying ‘‘Giv!’’’ 

15. 73.6 = 86.18, yasya ’nubandhat papiyan adhonistho vipa- 
dyate. Mss. *’nubandhah. (See Edgerton, AJP 36. 256 f.) 
There is no need to emend; anubandha here means ‘consequence’ 
insted of ‘attachment,’ as Hertel understands it. ‘(What wise 
man, pray, would perform a disgusting deed for the sake of that, ) 
the consequence of which is evil and coms to naught when it 
gets to the lower world [after deth] ?’ 
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16. 74.10 = 88.7, avyavasdyinam alasam daivaparam padurusdc 
ca parihinam. Mss. pdurusavihinam (a) or purusaparthinam 
(8), for pauw°. As the reading of a is precisely synonymous 
with Hertel’s wholly unnecessary emendation, I infer that 
metrical considerations must hav influenst Hertel; his emenda- 
tion makes the stanza into an arya. But as it stands in the mss. 
(either group!) it makes a perfectly good upagiti stanza, and 
therefore no change is cald for. The reading of £ is inferior; 
it would mean ‘abandond by mankind.’—Hertel’s treatment of 
this stanza is all the more surprizing because in vs 2.83 he quite 
unnecessarily adopts a reading which makes an upagiti stanza 
out of an arya; see below, number 48. 

17. 74.29 = 89.1, kim dhanena karisyanti dehino bhangura- 
Srayah. Mss. tv anena for dhanena. The word dhanam occurs 
in the next pada and is understood from it; the pronoun holds 
the thot in suspense deliberately, as frequently in such proverbial 
stanzas. ‘What can mortals do with that [referring ahed to 
‘welth’|, since their position is insecure?’—(That on account 
of which they desire welth, namely the body, is impermanent!) 

18. 75.4 = 89.7, adanah. So both editions; critical note givs 
the reading of all mss. as adhanah. Hertel’s translation renders 
the word ‘vermégenslos,’ which is exactly adhanah; and so far 
as I can see adanah makes no sense at all. I cannot understand 
Hertel’s procedure here. I should suspect a misprint but for 
(1) the repetition of adandah in the ed. min., and (2) the critical 
note giving the mss. reading as adhanah! 

19. 79.20 = 94.8, dhanena. Mss. tv-anena (as in number 17, 
above). See below, number 82. 

20. 79.22 —94.11. There is no lacuna in the text, as assumed 
by Hertel. The mistake is evidently due to Hertel’s misinter- 
pretation of the word hiranydbhyavapattdu, in the next line, in 
which H. takes the form hiranya- for a proper name. But it is 
a common noun. The sentence means: ‘My mind has becom 
completely satisfied with the loss of my money.’ Abhy-ava-pad 
is not found, but ava-pad means to be deprived of, and there is 
no evidence that it could ever mean to take refuge with, which 
is implied by Hertel’s rendering of abhyavapatidu. 

21. 80.16 = 95.7, nimittamn ca ’pt hetund. Mss. hetutah, con- 
firmd by Mbh. I. 140.88 and XII. 140.32, the same stanza. ‘And 
(he should derive) the cause also from a (further) reason.’ 
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22. 81.9=— 96.7, sarpdir vad saha vasatim udirnadarpir. 
Mss. mandair for sarpdir (em. from Pirn). ‘Or of those dwell- 
ing together with foolish and arrogant men.’ 

23. 81.13 = 96.11, yadahe ca ’thava nisi. Mss. yac ca va for 
ca ’thavd. ‘On whatever day, and whatever (is destind) even 
by night’; vd is not quite correctly translated by ‘even,’ tho 
I think of no closer equivalent in English; it emfasizes the alter- 
nativ nature of nisi in relation to -ahe. At any rate, the reading 
of the mss. is excellent and perfectly clear Sanskrit. 

24. 81.19 = 96.17, harté. Mss. hantd (P hattd). ‘Destroyer’ 
fits as wel as ‘remover.’ 

25. 82.19 — 97.20, citrdigah. Mss. citrdiga. The voce. is 
changed to a nom. by Hertel because the deer’s name has not 
previously been told to the tortoise, whose speech begins at this 
point. An instance of quite unnecessary super-rationalism ; 
such unevennesses in Hindu story-telling ar frequent. 

26. 82.30 = 98.7, kilasaktacarmapdsena ’vabaddham. Mss. 
kile sikyacarma® (a, sakyacarma®): ‘bound to a post by a loopt 
lether thong,’ adopting the reading of @. (The a reading is 
merely a corruption.) The word sikya means a loopt cord, a 
sort of lasso, used e. g. for carrying burdens and for holding 
the scales of a balance. It fits perfectly in this place. 

27. 83.27 = 99.13, niyaticestitasya. Mss. niyata®; the p. p. 
(‘that which is destind’) may certainly be used as the equivalent 
of the nom. act. niyate. 

28. 85.20 = 102.2, asvdsthyam. Mss. dsvasthyam or dsvé- 
styam (sic). The former is a perfectly normal derivativ in the 
suffix ya, with vriddhi of the first syllable, from asvastha. The 
latter also, with the correction th for t, would be a perfectly 
normal form, with ‘double vriddhi’ (Whitney, Gr. 1204 f). 
Hither is preferable to Hertel’s emendation. 

29. 86.18-19 = 103.2-3, mantrandm parato na ’sti bijam ucca- 
ranam tatha, asambaddhapralapa na kdryam sddhayitum ksamah. 
Mss. uccdranam, and °pralape-na. Hertel utterly misunder- 
stands this stanza. The readings of the mss. ar quite correct. 
Translate: ‘There is no germ [technical term for the essential 
part, core, of a mantra] nor pronunciation [of a mantra] apart 
from the mantras [to which they pertain]. By disconnected 
muttering people cannot accomplish any object [which would 
be accomplisht by the mantra].’ 
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87.7 = 103.14, niyati®. Mss. niyata®; see number 27, 


87.18 = 104.6, pathy atanapratimas te jivitakdntarasesa- 
sya. Mss. pathya-dhana°®, which should certainly be kept. 
‘(Days spent with frends) ar like journey-money (Reisegeld) 
for one who has nothing left but the wilderness of life (to travel 
thru).’ The tertewm comparationis is that they help to make the 
journey comparativly easy and plesant. 

32. 88.9 = 105.3, ydvad askhalitam tdvat sukham ydati same 
pathi. Mss. askhalitas; middle in force, because the verb is 
intrans. in the activ. It may therefore be personal, just like the 
very common gatah ete. ‘As long as he has not stumbled, so 
long,’ ete. 

33. 88.13 = 105.7, mdrgasrdntasya visrdme mitrachdyad ’pr 
disitd. Mss. visrémo, which makes much better sense than the 
emendation: ‘The shade- (that consists in a) frend, which is a 
rest for one weary from the journey, is also spoild.’ 

34. 88.20 = 105.13, utpddabhaiguram. Mss. utpdta°: ‘sub- 
ject to destruction by sudden accidents.’ 


II. UNFORTUNATE SELECTIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS MANUSCRIPT 
READINGS 


Most of my differences of opinion with Hertel in this regard 
ar, as wil appear, based merely on considerations of intrinsic 
plausibility—on superior sense and consistency with the context. 
In a few cases they ar based on the support given by other 
Pafie. versions to the reading of one group of Tantr. mss. In 
these cases Hertel has to som extent been led astray, as it seems 
to me, by his theory that the 8 ‘recension’ has been contaminated 
by other texts (above, p. 275, note 2). Yet he has not consistently 
acted on this theory. In very many cases he adopts a reading 
of B which is certainly no better than that of a, and in som 
cases, aS wil appear below, he even adopts inferior readings of 
B. As Iam convinst that 8 is just as pure a tradition of Tantr. 
as is a, I believ that in evry case in which a B reading is supported 
by the other recensions it should be adopted, as being almost 
certainly the reading of the ‘Urpafcatantra’ and so of Tantr. 

35. 54.17 = 64.15, «tas ce ’tah. Soa; read with B itas ce 
*taSs ca. The word ca can hav no force, so far as I can see, unless 
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it goes with the correlativ ca after the second itah. Hertel’s 
translation, in fact, ignores ca. 

36. 58.2 = 69.4, capalo na capala iti; read with P and Pirn 
capalo ’capala itt, or perhaps better yet (as is acutely suggested 
by Hertel himself in his critical note) capalas capala itt. This 
could easily hav been misunderstood and corrupted into capalo 
*capala ttt. 

37. 59.25 = 71.9-10, cittavittabhyam samgamo. Read with B 
cittasamgamam (cf. above, number 8). This makes better sense ; 
it is union ‘by the hart,’ not ‘by hart and profit,’ that is con- 
trasted with union by profit alone. And this is confirmd by the 
Pahlavi versions; both the Old Syriac and the Arabic, with all 
descendants of the latter, speak of the hart (alone) in contrast 
with profit. 

38. 59.31, 32 = 71.15, 16, badhyante. In both lines f reads 
badhyante, which is clearly ment for vadhyante; Simpl. has 
forms of vadh- in its version of the stanza, and this makes fully 
as good sense as bddh-, if not better. I should therefore be 
inclined to read vadhyante, which may be cald the reading of 
B (of course b and v ar absolutely interchangeable in mss.). 
I admit, however, that Hertel’s reading is possible. 

39. 60.19 = 72.12, bhiitvd, so B; a omits the word, which is 
not only unnecessary but disturbing. Hertel’s translation 
ignores it. 

40. 61.1 = 73.1, tatrat ’va ca tat kathayisyami. Read with B 
gatah for ca tat: ‘When I hav gone there I wil tel you.’ This 
is confirmd by SP, Simpl, Pirn, Syr, and Ar; the Skt. versions 
all read tatrai ’va gatvd (Piirn gatah—exactly as Tantr B). 

41. 61.13-16 = 73.13-15. There is no lacuna, as Hertel 
assumes in line 13. Read with R sa aha after tarkitam in 14, 
and omit with R punar apy dha in 16 (15); no ms. has punar 
apy (ef. number 9, above). In 13 the crow speaks: ‘Frend, at 
first I did not realize that it was you at all, judging by your 
usual appearance.’ The other [= tortoise] said: ‘Because crows 

’ ete. 

42. 61.27—74.2. The passage found in the @ mss. after this 
line certainly belongs to the original; it has correspondents in 
Simpl, Pirn, Syr, and Ar; cf. also Som 86 tayor ubhayoh 
kakakiirmayoh, which seems to reflect the same passage. Hertel 
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should certainly hav printed it. He does, in fact, translate it 
in his translation. 

43. 66.18 = 79.9, pirvakhydte sesam dlapam asrnavam. I 
think ’sesam should be printed, ‘the entire,’ insted of sesam, 
‘das iibrige’ (so Hertel; but ? I can find no authority for such 
an adjectival use of Sesa; it should be dlapasesa!) But the cor- 
rect reading seems to me that of 8B, pirvdkhydtam (adverb) 
asesam ete.: ‘I herd the entire conversation in the manner as 
described before.’ 

44, 66.20 = 79.11, yato. So ms. zof 8. Either tato (a) or 
ato (R) would be preferable. 

45. 67.21— 80.17. We should add hy at the end of the line, 
with a and Pirn, to avoid the hiatus. The occurrence of another 
hi in the next line is no objection, as the two hi’s belong to 
different clauses; and both ar most appropriate in meaning. 

46. 68.6= 81.4, tyaktalokakriyddéirah. Hertel, ‘von den 
Taten [dem Verkehr] und der Achtung der Welt verlassen’; this 
seems very straind. Hertel’s text follows ms. z, of 8; R, also 
of 8, reads °dcdrah; the a mss. read °ddharah. The tru reading, 
it seems to me, is clearly °ddhdrah: ‘he has lost all support 
(basis) for worldly activity.’ 

47. 68.13 = 81.11, na kascid anyah pratiwacanam api dadati. 
The 8 mss. hav prstah after anyah, which seems much better. 

48. 72.17 = 86.7. Read with 8 jagati jantoh for jantoh. No 
change in meaning, but we thereby get an arya stanza, which is 
more usual, insted of an upagiti, as Hertel’s text has it. Haplog- 
rafy wil account for the omission (the eye skipping from 
ja-gatt to ja-ntoh). Cf. number 16, above. 

49. 74.18 = 88.15, partbhavavasam. Read with B, SP, n, 
Hit, and Pirn, paribhavapadam. No change in meaning. Note 
that two emendations from SP etc., without the support of any 
Tantr. ms., ar introduced by Hertel in this same line! He was 
right in so doing; but he should hav been the more redy to 
admit the variant °padam of Bp. 

50. 74.28 = 88.25, tad arthdn dpacate sucaritam api; manu- 
syam ksandd dhvansayantt. So only P. For arthdn dpacate, 
the others all intend artha nami ’te (precisely so R; z °ndmete, 
p °nama ete), and this reading, with deletion of the mark of 
punctuation, givs very much better sense than Hertel’s labord 
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rendering: ‘It is just this thing welth that right speedily causes 
the destruction of a man, even if he be virtuous.’ 

51. 75.10 = 89.13, tathd kartrsahasresu kartdram karma 
vindati. This is the reading of a, except that kartr°® is Hertel’s 
emendation for karma°®. The B mss. agree with Simpl and Pirn 
in reading tathd pirvakrtam karma kartéram anuvindati (Pirn 
evam for tathéd; Piirn and Simpl anugacchati). The corruption 
in a is itself a dubious thing; and Hertel’s attempt, ZDMG 59.5 
f., to show that the B reading is secondary, leevs me unconvinst. 
Read with ~. 

52. 76.7 = 90.9-10, viprakrstataram graémasya. Hertel: ‘da 
weit und breit kein Dorf vorhanden ist.’ I do not see how this or 
any other good meaning can be got from the reading. The B 
mss. hav viprakrstam antaram grdmasya, which is obviously 
required: ‘It is a considerable distance to a village (or, to 
town).’ The syllable man (written of course mam) has been 
left out in a. 

53. 76.11 = 90.13, evam bhavadn; the addition pramddi (8) 
seems absolutely necessary to the sense—so much so that Hertel 
is constraind to insert it in italics in his translation! Why he 
did not adopt it in his text I cannot imagin. 

54. 78.17 = 93.5, ddivapurusayogad arthotpattth. The B mss. 
insert kdra after purusa, which is much better: ‘thru a combina- 
tion of fate and human effort’ is surely better than ‘ 
of fate and man’! This is the standard contrast in this quite 
common situation; ef. e. g. Yaji. 1. 348 (quoted in BR), daive 
purusakdre ca. A derivativ like pdurusa might be set off 
against daiva—but not the simple purusa. 

55. 78.21 = 93.8, vanijakdu. The B mss. hav vdnijakdu, 
which is a word found repeatedly in literature, and therefore 
should be preferd to va°, which like vanija is known only 
lexically. 

56. 79.11 — 94.1, daivacodito. The a mss. deva°, which is 
much better; it was ‘the god’ and not ‘fate’ that impeld him, 
as the story indicates. 

57. 79.15 = 94-4.5, Sayane sopacare svdstirne. The B mss. hav 
the preferable sopacdram (adverb, ‘with great ceremony’; 
going closely with sudstirne, as the order shows). Hertel renders 
‘geschmiickt,’ which is perhaps possible, but seems much less 
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likely. It is easy to see how the form in °am between the two 
locativ forms became corrupted to °e; while the reverse corrup- 
tion is much less easy to conceiv. 

58. 80.2 = 94.14, jivanti nityam purusds ta eva. The B mss. 
with Pirn read te sat- for nityam, which givs a sense that seems 
to me a prior: better: ‘They ar (really) alive, and it is just 
they that ar noble men.’ Otherwise, in Hertel’s text, purusds 
is weak—tho not impossible. 

59. 81.1 = 95.24, prékkarmayatijanito hi yo vipadkah. Her- 
tel: ‘Das Reifen, das durch die Fortwirkung der friiheren Tat 
erzeugt ist.’ Can dyati, ‘extension,’ mean ‘Fortwirkung’ in 
this sense? Possibly; but it seems to me, in any case, that the 
better reading is that of the a mss., prakkarma pratt janito® : 
; which is produced in accordance with previous deeds.’ 

60. 81.23 = 96.21, jhag-itt. No ms. has this form, tho p and 
B hav jhadg-tti1; but one B ms. corrects the g to t, and P, ana 
ms., has jhat-iti. Under these circumstances it is hard to see 
why Hertel introduced a textual emendation in order to present 
the excessivly rare jhag-tti, insted of the common jhat-iti. 

61. 82.29 = 98.6, tad upalabhyatam utplutya yathavasthitam 
citraigavarttam. So far as I can see, this sentence is ungram- 
matical. How can the passiv verb be construed with the follow- 
ing ace.? If all the mss. red this, an emendation would be 
necessary. But the B mss. hav a perfectly simple and obviously 
correct reading; upalabhasvo ’tplutya ete. Hertel: ‘Fliege 
denn empor und ziehe zuverlassige Kunde iiber C. ein.’ This 
correctly translates the 8 reading; I wish Hertel would explain 
how he gets it out of the text he prints! 

62. 82.32 — 98.9, -uwpddeyam. So only z and R’s second 
hand; a and R’s first hand hav -wpddheyam, which is perfectly 
possible (it means practically the same as -upddeyam), and 
should be kept as the reading indicated by the most (and, accord- 
ing to Hertel, best) mss. 

63. 83.2 = 98.10, bhavdn anabhijiah; the necessary comple- 
tion of the frase is found in 8, pdsachedanakarmanah. It is 
surely not ment to be said that the crow is ‘ignorant’ absolutely! 
Quite the contrary. But he does not kno how to cut the bonds. 
Cf. 83.13 = 98.21, which mathematically proves my point. 

64. 83.27 = 99.13, anabhijiio ’si niyaticestitasya (read niyata®, 
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ef. number 27, above). The @ mss. read abhijno, ‘You know the 
actions of fate.’ This is confirmd by Pirn, and is more in keep- 
ing with what we should expect; ef. 55.27 ff. = 66.8 ff. 

65. 83.28-29 — 99.14-15, ma bhdisih, vartate mayi parsvasthe 
lubdhakat kascid apayah. The B mss. add tvam after bhdisis, 
and na before vartate. Insted of a ‘Schlimmbesserung,’ as 
Hertel calls this in the note to his translation, I regard it as 
almost certainly the original reading. Hertel is constraind to 
understand vartate ete. as a retorical question: ‘Is there any 
danger while I am here?’ The negativ surely is a simpler read- 
ing; and it is confirmd by SP (mayr pdrsvasthe ’pi na lubdhakad 
bhayam) and Pirn (mayi pdarsvasthe na bhetavyam), while 
Simpl indeed has a question, but introduces it with a clear 
interrogativ word, as Tantr. should also if a question is really 
ment (Simpl: kim mayy apt samdydte lubdhakdd bibhesi?). 
Hertel’s remarks in ZDMG 59.6 leav me unconvinst; the putting 
na vartate at the beginning may indicate nothing but emfasis on 
these words. I am not denying the possibility of H’s reading; 
I only say that the other is so much simpler and more natural, 
that I feel sure it must be the right one—especially as it is closer 
to those of the other versions. 

66. 84.3 = 99.19, sadjdtayah(!), must surely be a misprint 
for sad°, altho it is repeated in the ed. min.! The critical note 
givs sadjdtinah as the B reading. Of course read sad-. 

67. 85.4= 101.7, snigdhadrava®. Read with a snigdhadra- 
vya°; ef. number 11, above. 

68. 86.7 = 102.11, ato ’yam amanusah. Hertel: ‘Darum ist 
dieser kein Mensch.’ But what the prince feard was, not that the 
deer was a human, but that it was a monster. The B mss. read 
na ’to for ato: ‘Therefore this is no monster (Unmensch, Unhold, 
devil).’ This seems preferable; it makes amdnusa a positiv 
concept insted of a purely negativ one. Cf. especially BR s. v. 
amanusya, 3. 

69. 88.13= 105.7. After this line the @ mss. hav a prose 
insertion (found in an imperfect form in the mss., to be sure), 
which evidently corresponds to somthing in the original—also 
reflected in Simpl (Kielhorn and Biihler, 1st ed., B. S, S. III, 
p. 45, lines 12 aparam . . . 16 suhrn me), and in Pahl (Syr 
and Ar). For comparativ purposes, at least, this is most impor- 
tant; and it seems to me certain that the Tantr. had somthing 
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here (even tho our imperfect mss. do not permit us to determin 
the language in full). 

70. 89.5—106.7. After this line too the B mss. hav somthing 
which Hertel communicates only in his critical note. I do not 
think that the words in this case ar incomplete; it is probably 
a mere accident that they can be red as a fragment of a Ssloka 
verse. For they ar complete in meaning and correspond very 
closely to the parallel passage in Pirn. Thus, Tantr.: kastan 
bhoh! [At this point begins the seeming fragment of a Sloka] 
tddrimitraviyogo "pi vismrtah kim nijorasi svajanair {[z, 
sujandir|?’—Pitrn: tat kastam bhoh! mitraviyogena hato ’ham, 
itt kim nijdir api svajanath ?—Now no other Sanskrit version has 
anything like this, nor has the Syriac; but in the Arabic is 
found a passage which I believ came from the same original Skt. 
. I admit the meaning is a good deal transformd; but no one who 
has studied the Pahl. versions in relation to the Skt. wil be seri- 
ously troubled by this! Indeed, neither of the two versions of 
the Ar which I shal presently quote is more remote from the Skt. 
than the two ar from each other; and yet it is certain that both 
of them go back to som single Arabic version, at least. Cheikho’s 
text has in the corresponding place: ‘Just so is the man who has 
quieted his wounds in the company of his frends, and has then 
lost them.” Halil’s edition has: ‘And recognize that whoever 
has lost his frends after he has been united with them does not 
cease from having broken his back[ ?] by the sorrow of his soul.’ 
(Literal translations of the Arabic made for me by Dr. W. N. 
Brown.)—On the basis of these passages in Tantr. 8, Pirn, and 
Ar, I think it may be assumed with plausibility (of course not 
with certainty) that the original Pane. had somthing of the sort. 
And therefore I think the 8 reading should be inserted in the 
text of Tantr. 


Ill. EMENDATIONS OF THE TEXT, PROPOSED BY THE PRESENT WRITER 


71. 60.23 = 72.16, aprechat. No question is askt, however. 
The following sentence, aham asmdat sthdndd anyat sthdnam 
gacchami, is clearly a plain statement of fact, or rather of actual 
intention. Hertel, to make aprcchat consistent, renders ‘darf 
ich . . . gehen?’—a meaning which the words surely do not 
in the least justify. It seems to me that we should read dprcchat, 
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‘took leav of.’ By this extremely slight and simple change we 
get a meaning that fits the context admirably. 

72. 61.11= 73.11, pravrttakdryavisrambho. It seems that 
°Gvisrambho should be red: ‘Tho he possest a matchless water- 
stronghold, nevertheless M. was afraid; for he knew wel about 
times and places, and (so) was distrustful of the matter that 
was pending.’ 

73. 61.18 = 73.17, nirvedakdranam adkhum akhyadtavan. This 
should mean ‘told about the mouse (who was) the cause of his 
despair’; and so, essentially, Hertel renders it. But the mouse 
had absolutely nothing to do with the crow’s nirveda, according 
to either the Tantr.’s version of the story, or that of any other 
Paice. recension known to me. Quite the contrary! In short, 
the statement makes nonsense, if understood in this way. At 
most the words could mean ‘told about the cause of his despair 
and about the mouse.’ But (aside from the lack of ca) in the 
very next line the tortoise asks how on erth the crow came to be 
associated with the mouse—a quite unherd-of thing. Would he 
ask such a question if the crow had just ‘explaind about the 
mouse’ to him?—I would therefore read nirvedakdranamukham 
akhyatavan, ‘told about the beginnings of the cause of his 
despair.’ The proximity of the word dkhund might easily hav 
caused the slight corruption (wu has slipt under the wrong con- 
sonant). 

74, 62.14 = 74.14.15, bhavan ito maya viyuktah; tata drabhya 

Hertel, ‘Ihr hattet Euch hier von mir getrennt.’ But 
this is flatly contradicted by the monk’s own statement below, 
that they became separated at Puskara. Read (for ito) yato, 
to which the following tata is correlativ. ‘From the time when 
you became separated from me . ' 

75. 64.6 = 76.11, mrgam viddhvd. The word viddhva is Her- 
tel’s emendation for a vyadhavya (p °va), z vyddhadya, R hatva. 
But SP and n read vydpddya, and it seems obvious that the 
Tantr. mss. readings ar mere corruptions of this. 

76. 64.11 = 76.15, na me dhanur na ’pi ca bainasamdhanam. 
In view of the immediately preceding words dhanuh saSaram ca 
krtve ’dam uvadca, how can the hunter say ‘I hav no bow’? 
Should we not read dhanor and °samdhanat, depending on the 
expression of fearing in the next pada? ‘Not of my bow nor of 
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the putting on of my arrow does this boar show any fear at-all 
(kim) !’ This fits the requirements of the context admirably. 

77. 66.5 =78.15, kendpi sddhund. This reference to a ‘holy 
man’ as depositor of the mouse’s hidden treasure is a strange 
bit of satire—if correct. The Syr has ‘Ich weiss nicht wie,’ 
which suggests kendpi sidhanena, ‘by som means or other.’ 
Arcbie similarly. 

78. 68.17 = 81.15. For this line the B mss. read: Sinyah 
ksanena bhavati ’ty aticitram etat. In his discussion of this line 
(reff. in his notes) Hertel seems to me to pay insufficient atten- 
tion to the fact that the a mss. also hav this version of the 
pada (with omission of the first word), added after the next-fol- 
lowing prose sentence! This seems to me clearly to indicate 
that the version found first in the a mss., and adopted in Hertel’s 
text, interesting as it is per se, is a secondary doublet; the tru 
version is surely that found in both groups of mss. The progen- 
itor of the a mss. inserted the variant, doutless on the margin; 
and later copyists inserted it in the text—but without deleting 
the original reading, which has merely got crowded out of place, 
with accidental loss of the first word. This is confirmd by the 
fact that other versions of the stanza read substantially with B 
(e. g. Vikrama-carita SR. 21.8, as wel as all other Pajic. ver- 
sions). But the first word, sinyah, found in the B mss., is obvi- 
ously corrupt; it has crept in from the preceding stanza (of 
B), 59, where the stem Sinya is four times repeated. The tru 
reading is so ’nyah. The Vikr. version is: so ’py anya eva 
bhavati ’ti kim atra citram. SP, n, Hit, and Piirn agree prac- 
tically with Tantr. 8; for sinyah (so ’nyah) SP and Pirn read 
ca ’nyah (but SPa ko ’nyah), n cénma, Hit anyah. 

79. 70.1 = 83.6, girwaratatdd. In the preceding pada of this 
stanza Hertel (quite rightly) emended mss. param to varam. 
It seems to me that in this pada vara should clearly be changed 
to para; in other words, the mss. hav simplv exchanged the words 
vara aud para in the two lines (a process the like of which occurs 
repeatedly, cf. number 84 below). ‘From the slope of a moun- 
tain-summit.’ 

80. 75.23 = 89.26, samciyate. This is Hertel’s emendation 
for mss. sam(or sa, or ca)-diyate. The same sense would be 
given by samdhiyate, which would be nearer to the reading of 
the mss.; d and dh ar frequently confused. 


20 JAOS 38 
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81. 76.19 — 91.2, cittam dsthdya. Hertel, ‘richtete seinen 
Sinn auf.’ Surely dsthdpya should be red. 

82. 79.19-20 = 94.8, bhogd idrso me bhavantu, kim dhanena 
(mss. tv anena, see number 19 above) . . . This is a hard 
passage. The words bhogd idrso ar Hertel’s guess for a bhoga- 
varmano, B bhogd-drso. Moreover a has bhavatu. I suggest, 
tho without entire confidence: bhogd idrso me bhavatu, kim tv 
anena [se. bhogena] . . . This is at least much closer to the 
mss. than Hertel’s reading, and it seems to make good sense. 

83. 83.6 — 98.14, ca vittasthad ’sti. Surely an impossible 
form; at least I cannot understand it. I can suggest nothing 
better than the Mbh. reading (cf. Thomas, JRAS 1910, p. 1350), 
parinistha ’stt. 

84. 87.16 = 104.4, kasya mahotsavakalpah priyasvajanasam- 
gama na syuh. This is a troublesom passage. In the first 
place, I believ we must read yasya for kasya; note that in the 
preceding pada Hertel had to emend the mss. yasya to kasya 
(with Simpl and Pirn)—rightly, I think; ef. my remarks under 
number 79 above. Simpl and Pirn also read yadi for Tantr. 
mss. kasya, which seems to me to confirm my suggestion. In 
other words, the mss. hav got yasya and kasya interchanged. 
The usual Hindu habit of putting the relativ clause first, which 
this stanza violates, doutiess had somthing to do with the double 
corruption. In the second place, Hertel’s reconstruction of the 
second half of this line seems most unfortunate—altho som 
change from the mss. readings is necessary, as the meter shows. 
The mss. read: priyajanasamagama-(R°md@)-na (P°nas, p°nds) 
syuh. Now this much seems to me clear, that priyajana here is 
set off against dayitajana of pada a and svajana of pada b. 
Hertel fails to see this, and renders all three as if they wer 
practically synonyms, making a very feeble stanza out of one 
that has a perfectly definit and pointed meaning. Hence, Her- 
tel’s insertion of -sva- in the last pada cannot be right; for we 
hav svajana in pada b, and pada d certainly deals with somthing 
contrasted therewithBy assuming a haplografic loss of a syl- 
lable -nd- (or -na-, ef. p’s reading), we get a perfectly metrical 
version without any other change in the mss. reading. Thus: 
priyajanasamadgamanaé na syuh. And we thereby get excellent 
sense in the entire stanza: ‘Who could endure separation from 
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his beloved [dayita-jana], and parting from his family [sva- 
jana], wer it not for his association with frends [priya-jana], 
which is so like a great festival?’ The only possible objection to 
my suggestion is that it makes samaégamana masculin (or possibly 
feminin, °nd? ef. Whitney, 1150 a), whereas it ought to be, and 
regularly is, neuter. But cf. my remarks on number 8 above, 
and also dsvdda, indubitably used as neuter in 70.10 = 83.15, 
altho we have not even the authority of a Hindu lexicografer, 
so far as recorded, for making it anything but masculin. Som 
masculin or feminin noun must belong in the present passage, as 
°kalpah shows. And P and p point to an ending -ands. 


IV. CORRECTIONS OF HERTEL’S TRANSLATION 


I hav made no attempt to criticize Hertel’s Translation rigor- 
ously. But in working over the text, I hav of course used the 
translation freely. And, naturally, I hav noted quite a number 
of points, large and small, in which I should hav chosen different 
language. The following notes make no pretense at exhaustiv- 
ness. They include the most important and certain of. the 
changes I would make in the translation, in so far as they hav 
not been previously publisht by others (in reviews of Hertel’s 
work). In other words, I append here only a few corrections 
(1) which seem to me so evidently sound as to make discussion 
unnecessary, and (2) which ar distinctly important to a correct 
understanding of the text (not mere turns of expression or 
minor matters), and (3) which hav not, to my knowledge, beex 
printed before (with the single exception of No. 86). 

85. 54.12 = 64.11, dharydir dhanyakandir. Hertel ‘zusam- 
mengelesen’ for dhdrydir; rather, ‘to serv as bait (food, 
ahara).’ 

86. 61.7 = 73.7, ekdrimitratam tena gatas. ‘Die mit ihr, ihrer 
grossten Feindin, Freundschaft geschlossen hatte.’ But ekari° 
means ‘a state of having the same enemies and frends,’ ‘an 
offensiv and defensiv alliance.’ (This was questioningly sug- 
gested by Thomas, JRAS 1910, p. 1352.) SPa and n hav the 
same word (insted of Tantr. ekdntamitratém) in their version of 
Tantr. vs 38, where the context makes the meaning absolutely 
unmistakable. 
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87. 64.13 = 76.17, prasahya. Not ‘mich behkerrschend,’ but 
‘decidedly,’ ‘assuredly.” In the same line I think that asya 
miscayam means ‘the certainty about him,’ not ‘seine Absicht.’ 

88. 68.21 = 81.19, na ca ’pabhdsanam. Not ‘und die Rede- 
weise [grammatisch] fehlerlos,’ but ‘and no reviling [in his 
speech].’—In the preceding line H. renders vilocane cad ’vikale 
ca viksate by ‘Die Augen sind unversehrt und sehen,’ as if we 
had viksete (which by the way would be metrically impossible). 
The text seems to be incorrect, but I do not think of any very 
satisfactory emendation. The two ca’s ar troublesom. I hav 
thot of viksatah and viksitum; neither is over-attractiv; nor 
does it seem helpful to take viksate as dativ of the activ parti- 
ciple. 

89. 69.13 = 82.14, vadirdgyaharanam. Not ‘die Entfernung 
der Entsagung,’ but quite the contrary, ‘a cause of disgust with 
life.’ 

90. 69.14 = 82.15, parydyo maranasya. Not ‘die Wieder- 
holung des Sterbens,’ but ‘a synonym for deth.’ 

91. 71.24= 85.9, pradndnair ca dhanasya sddhanadhiyaim 
anyonyahetuh panah. Hertel, with complete misunderstanding, 
‘Der Pana [eine kleine Miinze] ist die gegenseitige Ursache der 
Ueberlegungen, wie man das Leben und das Gut erwerben kann.’ 
It means: ‘[There is] a staking [hazard; pana = stake, in 
gambling ete.] of both life and welth for the sake of each other 
on the part of those who ar anxious to attain them.’ People 
risk their lives for the sake of money, and vice versa. This is 
the whole point of the stanza, as is indicated by Hertel’s own 
translation of the rest of it. 

92. 80.6 = 94.18, jivitamatrasdrah. Not ‘vergeuden [eigent- 
lich, verscheuchen] nur ihr Leben’ (note that ‘nur’ in Hertel’s 
rendering really modifies ‘vergeuden,’ whereas the Sanskrit 
order shows that it should modify ‘Leben’); but ‘ar devoted 
solely to their (own) lives.’ 

93. 80.7-8 = 94.19-20, kria@ na . . . ydth suhrtsvayangra- 
havibhisana Srih. Not ‘die ihre Sri . . . nicht freiwillig mit 
Freunden schmiicken,’ but ‘who do not make their fortune the 
voluntary (= freely offerd) adornment of their frends.’ 

Vss. 126 ff. (80.15 ff. — 95.6 ff.). The translation of these dif- 
ficult stanzas wil be greatly improved by consulting the com- 
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mentators on the Mbh., from which they ar taken, as was pointed 
out by Thomas in his review of Hertel (JRAS for 1910, p. 1358 
ff.). But for Thomas’s reference I should hav doutless had no 
better luck with them than Hertel did. 

94. 81.23 = 96.21, dniya . . . ghatayati vidhir abhimatam 

abhimukhibhitah. Not ‘bringt das Schicksal das Gewiinschte 

herbei, wenn es [= das Schicksal] sich uns zuwendet 
[wenn es uns geneigt ist],’ but ‘fate fetches . . . and 
presents itself and contrives its purpose.’ 

95. 89.19 = 106.19-20, aigulapramanam khandasas chinnam 
rajjum. Not ‘den in fingerbreite Stiickchen zernagten Strick,’ 
but ‘(saw) the cord, which was thick as a man’s finger, cut in 
pieces.’ 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS ARTICLE is an inquiry into the personali- 
ties, connections, and origins of the two chief Iranian gods of 
healing. Airyaman and Thrita are among the most mysterious 
and most ancient figures of the Iranian pantheon, as were their 
Indian equivalents, Aryaman and Trita. Fresh light upon those 
deities cannot fail, therefore, to elucidate various questions con- 
cerning the mythology of the Aryans in general, and especially 
concerning the origins of the gods of healing. 


I 


Airyaman (Pahl. Irman) is represented in the Avesta as the 
healer par excellence. In Vd. 22. 7ff. it is said that Ahura 
Mazdah sent his messenger Nairyosanha into the brilliant palace 
of Airyaman (airyamnd nmdnam) to tell him that he would 
bestow upon him abundant blessings and provide him with 
‘spells, beneficent, desirable, holy, filling up what is empty, over- 
flowing what is full, helping whosoever is weak, and restoring 
health to the sick.’ 

His conventional epithet is sya, ‘desirable.’ He has no myth- 
ical characteristics in the Avesta, and the same may be said of 
Aryaman in the Veda, where his name is very frequently men- 
tioned, but seldom with any features of his own. He is closely 
associated with Varuna and Mitra. He partakes of the bene- 
ficent activity of Mitra. In RV. 1. 51. 9 he is invoked for rain: 
‘By thee, O Agni, Varuna, who protects law, and Mitra and 
Aryaman, the gods who pour water in abundance, are the win- 
ners.’ He is, therefore, connected with water and fertility, as 
appears also from RV. 5. 3. 2, where Agni is addressed with the 
words: ‘Thou art Aryaman when (the wooer) of maidens’ 
(Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 45). He is a kind, beneficent 
deity, essentially helpful to man both in India and in Iran. The 
name itself means ‘the friend, the companion.’ In the Gathas 
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(32. 1, 33. 4, 49. 7) it is used as a common noun for the members 
of the fellowship of priests (sodalis). 

Aryaman as the good companion of Mitra and Varuna is, 
therefore, the third member of the great triad of the Adityas, 
the moral deities of India. The two first members do not vary, 
but the third one is either Indra, as on the very ancient inscrip- 
tion of Boghaz-Keui—Mitra-Varuna-Indra-Nasatya—or the god- 
dess Anahita, as in the Old Persian triad of Auramazda-Mithra- 
Anahita (Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 78). 

Indra is the god of storm and fertility (cf. especially Hop- 
kins, JAOS 36. 242 ff.). Anahita is the goddess of the heavenly 
waters, presiding over the production of life, securing fecunda- 
tion, ete. (Yt. 5. 2, 6). It seems, therefore, that though the 
gods vary, the conception remains the same: the third member 
of the triad is a deity of heavenly waters and fertility. 

Moulton (op. cit. pp. 78, 239) has shown the influence upon 
the Persian triad of the Babylonian parallel of Sin, Shamash, 
and Ishtar, in which the Semitic gods have the same moral attri- 
butes (god of supreme commands, god of justice, and goddess 
of fertility) as in the Iranian combination. While there is little 
doubt about the reality of such a contamination, I have endeav- 
ored in AJTh 21. 58-78 to collect evidence tending to show that 
a similar influence is likely to have been exerted at an earlier 
period by the other Babylonian triad, Sin-Shamash-Ramman, 
upon the triad Varuna-Mitra-Indra, or Varuna-Mitra-Aryaman. 

Ramman or Adad is the Babylonian equivalent of Indra. He 
is the bellowing (Ramman) god of storm and the Marduk of 
rain (Jeremias, Alt. Testam. p. 41). With rain, he bestows 
abundance (Jastrow, Babylonian Religion, p. 237) and all kinds 
of blessings. Like Aryaman, he is the helper par excellence and 
the faithful companion of Shamash who, like Mitra, is a god of 
justice associated with the light of the sun. 

In conclusion, though it is impossible to obtain any certainty 
in the case of Aryaman, it may be said that the various indica- 
tions which we possess about his character coincide in presenting 
him as a god of rain and of fertility who is essentially helpful 
to man. It is only reasonable to regard his functions of healer 
in Iran as a secondary but very natural development out of these 
elements. We are not yet informed about his abode (nména) ; 
but the study of the next character will throw light on this 
point. 
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II 


The other great physician-god of Iran is Thrita: ‘Thrita, O 
Spitama Zarathushtra, among the beneficent, strong, clever, 
powerful ancestors was the first to divert disease, death, lances, 
and fevers from man’s body’ (Vd. 20. 2). 

In Ys. 10. 10 the same Thrita is mentioned as one of the great 
primeval priests—the third—who offered the sacrifice of haoma 
(= soma); and as a reward for his pious act, he became the 
father of a hero, Kerasaspa, a great slayer of fiends. 

The second priest, Athwya, had been similarly favored with 
the birth of a no less conspicuous hero, Thraétaona, the well- 
known conqueror of Azhi Dahaka, the dragon. 

Thraétaona is better known under his Persian name of 
Faridin. In the Shahnaimah he rids the world of Dahhak, the 
anthromorphized dragon, changed into an Arabic usurper and 
tyrant. Now, Thraétaona is also a healer; and as early as the 
Avesta, his fravaSi is invoked against ‘itching, hot fever, bad 
humors, cold fever, and the other evils created by the serpent’ 
(Yt. 138. 131), words which reveal a certain connection between 
his healing activity and his power over the fiends; while in Vd. 
20. 2 he is represented as ‘keeping back death, disease, flying 
arrows(?), and burning fever from man’s body,’ very much in 
the same way as he releases the world from dragons. 

In later times, Faridtin (— Thraétaona) becomes the great 
healer who gives their power to spells and amulets: ‘May the 
sick man by the strength of Faridiin, son of Athwyan, and by 
the power of the northern stars obtain health, (J. J. Modi, 
Charms for the Diseases of the Eye, Bombay, 1894). 

If we turn to India, we find there the three Iranian person- 
alities concentrated in one god, Trita Aptya (= Thrita Athwya). 
Traitana, the probable equivalent of Thraétaona, is just named 
in the Veda (RV. 1. 158. 5), while his functions are completely 
absorbed into Trita’s activities. 

Thrita, like Trita, is an old, wise, and very beneficent deity, 
a deliverer, a repeller of all the foes that threaten man’s 
existence. He is a bestower of long life (TS. 1. 8. 10. 2). 
Though he is not explicitly represented as a curer of diseases, 
his connection with the plant of life, the soma, makes him a 
powerful healer. While Thrita offered the haoma-sacrifice in 
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primeval times, Trita is the great preparer of soma (RV. 2. 11. 
20, and the whole ninth book). It is Trita’s maidens who urge 
the tawny drop with stones for Indra to drink (RV. 9. 32. 2), 
and Macdonell (op. cit. p. 67) interprets Trita’s maidens in this 
passage as meaning ‘the fingers.’ This is, it is true, a possible 
metaphor of the Vedic mystics, but these maidens are likely to 
have been originally identical with those released in Iran by 
Thraétaona—Sanhavak and Aranavak, the two daughters (or 
sisters) of Yima, given to him by the water-goddess Arodvi Siira 
(Yt. 5. 34).1. This aqueous adventure of Thraétaona has a paral- 
lel in the Vedas, where Trita’s characteristic action is the release 
of the cows on high (i. e. the waters) detained by Vrtra, the 
cloud-demon (RV. 10. 8. 8), or by Visvariipa (RV. 10. 9. 8), 
the tricephalous monster, in the same manner as the two maidens 
were captured by Azhi Dahaka, the cloud-dragon in the Iranian 
form of the rain-myth. 

The victory over the fiend, it is true, is in the Vedic hymns 
more often ascribed to Indra, yet Trita appears in the conflict 
as a helper who strengthens Indra by bringing to him the soma 
which it is his function to press and to pour (RV. 2. 11. 20, and 
other texts in Macdonell, op. cit. p. 67). 

The connection of Trita with waters, which is shown in these 
various activities, also appears in the ability displayed by Trita 
in piercing the strongholds of heaven (i. e. the clouds) in which 
water is detained (RV. 1. 52. 4, 5. 86. 1), another form of the 
rain-myth. During the storm, ‘when the mighty Maruts go 
forth and the lightnings flash, Trita thunders and the waters 
roar’ (RV. 5. 54. 2). 

The action of Trita upon the soma is also to make it flow: 
soma occupies the secret place near the two pressing stones of 
Trita (RV. 9. 102.2). It is besought to bring wealth in a stream 
on the ridges of Trita (RV. 9. 102. 3; Macdonell, op. cit. p. 68) ; 
and when soma pours the mead, it calls up the name of Trita 
(RV. 9. 36. 20). But Trita is related to water in another way. 
In RV. 1. 105. 17 Trita is described as buried in a well (kipa), 


*In Shahnamah 1. 162, the two daughters of Jamshid (= Yima), 
released by Faridin (— Thraetaona), have to go through a bath, a par- 
ticular which, no doubt, shows traces of the old aqueous mgth in a thoroughly 
epic period. 
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while in RV. 10. 8. 1 he is in a pit (vavra). These stories seem 
to perpetuate the old tradition of the dwelling of Trita in a 
remote, hidden (RV. 9. 102. 2), watery abode, into which ill 
deeds and evil dreams are sent in the same way as we wish many 
unpleasant things to go to hell (RV. 8. 47. 13). 

There is, therefore, no reason to give up the traditional inter- 
pretation of the epithet dptya as ‘watery,’ though the suffix is 
somewhat surprising.” 

Beyond his aquatic attributes, Trita shows connections only 
with the wind. In a hymn to Agni the winds are said to have 
found Trita instructing him to help them (RV. 10. 115.4). The 
flames of Agni rise when Trita in the sky blows upon him like 
a smelter and sharpens him as in a smelting furnace (RV. 5. 
9.5; Macdonell, op. cit. p. 67). 

Trita, eagerly (like wind?) seeking the fire, found it on the 
head of the cow, says RV. 10. 46. 3, a very curious expression 
which I suspect to allude to an old Indc-Iranian myth preserved 
in BundahiS 17. 4: ‘In the reign of Takmérup (= Takhma 
Urupi, one of the primeval heroes), when men continually passed, 
on the back of the ox Sarsaok, . . . one night amid the sea, 
the wind rushed upon the fire-place . . . such as was provided 
in three places on the back of the ox . . . and all those three 
fires, like three breathing souls, continually shot up in the place 
and position of the fire on the back of the ox, so that it becomes 
quite light, and the men pass again through the sea’ (West’s 
translation, SBE 5. 62-63). It would be vain in our state of 
knowledge to try to give a detailed interpretation of the story. 
It will be sufficient to note that the wind is the agent, and that 
the scene is in the sea. 

This connection of the Indian Trita with the wind is probably 
due to his having absorbed Traitana’s personality, since in the 
Avesta it is Thraétaona who acts as a wind-god. He notably 
blows far away the skilful waterman Paurva, ‘the old man.’ 
He was taken away in the form of a hawk and sent to a remote 
place. Only through the intervention of the water-goddess 
Aredvi Sira could he return to his home (Yt. 5. 61). Another 


?Sayana (on RV. 8. 47. 15) interprets it as ‘son of waters,’ and 
regards Trita as an equivalent of Apam napat. As to the connection 
between those two personalities, Yt. 5. 72, though obscure, is suggestive. 
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time Thraétaona seized in the air the glory of Yima while it was 
flying in the form of the bird Varegan (Yt. 19. 36). He is said 
to have been born in the far-off, atmospheric land of ‘Varena 
with four ears,’ meaning possibly the sky with its four cardinal 
points (Vd. 1. 17; on the identification of Av. varana, Skr. 
varuna, with Gr. ovpavos ef. Solmsen, Untersuchungen; pp. 
291 ff.). 

The treatment inflicted upon the old waterman in the story 
of Paurva recalls the plight of Trita, the aged sage thrown into 
a remote pit by h‘s companions (Sayana on RV. 1. 105), Ekata 
and Dvita, both born like him from the waters (Macdonell, op. 
cit. p. 68). This again points to a close connection between 
Thraétaona and Thrita, as the names already sufficiently sug- 
gest; and the remote abode is shown by this also to be an Indo- 
Iranian conception. 

Collecting the various traits scattered in the Indian and 
Iranian traditions, one can with fair probability restore the myth 
as follows: There is an old water-god who is a wise man (Thrita 
in Iran receives the epithet paradhdta, i. e. ‘ancient legislator,’ 
while in India it is said that wisdom is centered in Trita as the 
nave in the wheel [RV. 8. 41. 6]). He knows many things, 
notably spells. In his remote abode, a well, he presses the plant 
of life and sends the beneficent streams of soma upon earth. 
He is also active in releasing the waters on high, although in the 
celestial realm he appears rather as the adviser and helper of 
another god. The regular releaser of the cows (waters) in India 
is Indra. In Iran, it is, however, often Thraétaona (= Skr. 
Traitana). This slayer of dragons appears as the juvenile, 
sturdy companion of Trita and shows marked connections with 
the wind moving the clouds, bringing the storms, and urging the 
fire. He returns to the same watery abode as Trita; and per- 
haps the nmdna of Airyaman, the other god of healing and of 
rain, was originally identical with that secret abode of the wise 
water-god. 


Ill 


It is in the mythology of the Teutons that we find the closest 
parallel to the story of Trita. In general, water is conceived 
by Teutons as having healing power and wisdom (Herrmann, 
Nord. Mythol. p. 132). Often enough that wisdom was embodied 
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in a little old waterman or a sea-dwarf, who was supposed to be 
rather good-natured and was expected to be helpful and to send 
good winds if an offering was thrown into the water (ib. p. 134). 
The murmur of springs, brooks, waves, etc., was supposed to be 
the laughter of the water-dwarf, and the idea of the laughing or 
prattling water is curiously well preserved, e. g., in the names 
of such Belgian brooks as Jemappes, Jemeppe, Genappe (= 
gaman-apa), or Gaesbeek (‘prattling brook’). But besides the 
water-dwarf there were also water-giants. One of them is called 
Aegi (‘aqueous,’ which is almost an equivalent of Aptya), and 
with his wife, Ran, he lives in a golden palace under the sea or 
under the earth (Herrmann, op. cit. pp. 162 ff.), a circumstance 
which reminds us of Aryaman’s abode. But the wisest water- 
god is Mimi (i. e. ‘the thinker’; cf. Du. mijmeren, ‘to reflect’), 
the spirit of the waters below. His wisdom is as deep as is his 
mysterious element. Mimi is an incarnation of skill, craft, and 
wisdom at the same time (Chantepie de la Saussaye, Teutonic 
Mythol., tr. Voss, p. 232). He is the inspirer and adviser of 
Wodan, the wind-god, an association similar to that of Thrita 
with Thraétaona. Wodan has given him his eye as a pawn to 
obtain wisdom. Mimi’s wisdom derives from his connection both 
with water and with wind. Wind is constantly blowing through 
the boughs of the great world-tree, the tree of life and wisdom, 
the so-called Yggdrasil’s ash, or Mimadheir (‘Mimi’s tree’). 
This feature is common to Scandinavians and Finns, since the 
Kalévala knows of a water-dwarf, later changed into a giant, who 
with an axe felled Wainamdéinen’s world-tree, containing all 
the secrets of magic and happiness (S. Reinach, Rev. celt. 18. 
250). 

Now, Mimi lives in a well at the root of the world-tree. With 
his water he constantly keeps the marvellous vegetation in fresh- 
ness and vigor (Herrmann, op. cit. p. 313), a feature which 
curiously resembles the relation of Trita to the plant of life and 
his presence in a well (Skr. kiipa, vavra). Like Trita, Mimi is 
at times ill-treated, and even his head was cut off by the Wanen 
(ib. pp. 313 ff.). But Wodan, being unable to dispense with 
Mimi’s wisdom, embalmed the head, and, using it as a drinking 
horn, could through its inspiration invent the runes. To the 
Scandinavian, ‘Mimi’s head’ means ‘spring’ or ‘source of 
wisdom’ (ib. p. 314). 
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According to another myth, it is Mimi who drinks mead in 
a horn, which reminds us of Trita preparing the mead as the 
soma for the gods who drink it in a horn (= the moon). 


IV 


The conceptions of the Greeks in connection with the water- 
gods reproduce many features found in the mythology of both 
Teutons and Indo-Iranians. 

In parallelism to Midgardh and the Midgardh-serpent, which 
surrounds it, there is the myth of ’Oxeavds, flowing around the 
earth. He is an old man, living with his consort, Tethys, on the 
ridge of the earth. The daughter of ’Oxeavos, Srié, represents 
the waters of the nether world and is, therefore, also the source 
of unfathomed wisdom by which the gods avouch their most 
solemn assertions. 

But the wisdom of waters is more properly embodied in the 
figure of the old man of the waters, ‘’Adws yépwv (Steuding, 
Griech. Myth. p. 56). Like Aegi and Trita, he lives in a remote 
abode, a cave somewhere in the depths of the sea. He possesses 
fathomless wisdom, but whoever wishes to know his secrets must 
first conquer him in battle (cf. the treatment of Mimi). 

The ‘’Aduos yépwv has assumed various forms in Greece. He is 
conceived as Nypev’s, the old prophet of the sea, father of the 
Nereids, or he is T'\avkds, the fisherman who, while walking on 
the sea-shore, saw some fish eating an herb that gave them new 
vigor. Having eaten of that plant, he sprang into the sea and 
was admitted into the circle of the gods, a story which emphasizes 
the connection between the old man of the sea and the plant of 
life at the same time that it betrays the influence on Greek myths 
of the Babylonian story of Adapa, the son of Ea, god of waters 
and wisdom.* 

There is also Tpitwv, who lived in an undersea palace. His 
chief attribute was a sea-shell which he used as a horn (cf. Mimi’s 
horn) and which gave him command of the winds, so that he 
could arouse or calm the sea at will. While Mimi drinks mead 


* Adapa, as a fisherman, was found on the sea-shore and brought into 
the house of gods. There he was offered the food of life, that was to make 
him immortal, but he declined to eat it. 
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in his horn and Trita prepares the soma, Tpirwv is fond of wine 
and in his drunkenness is brought into a trap set by the people 
of Tanagra. Asleep on the shore, he was decapitated with an 
axe, so that the statue of Triton in Tanagra was headless. This 
story most probably is a survival of the myth of Mimi’s head. 
The radical trito- in Triton’s name is found in the name of 
other gods, ’Apdurpirn, Tpitovy, Tpitwvis, Tprroyévera ’AGnva, ete. 
Among those deities, ’Aydutpirn, the well-known goddess, has a 
name which may be compared with those of other water-gods, 
e. g. ’"AudiBaos, ‘surrounding the earth,’ an epithet of Poseidon, 
"Andipapos, a son of the latter god, whose name probably means 
‘living about the sea,’ containing the root of Latin mare, Russ. 
more, ete. (Walde, Etymolog. Worterb. der lat. Sprache, p. 465). 
The element trito-, which therefore in ’Apdurpiry seems in some 
manner to denote the sea, also appears to refer to water in the 
name of Tpitwvy or Tpitwvis, ‘Triton’s wife,’ one of the epithets 
of Tpiroyévea ’AOnva. Athene, one of the main Greek goddesses, 
has broadened her domain by absorbing many local cults of 
female divinities and has become an almost supermythical deity. 
She is the dpynyérns, the wise founder and protector of cities 
par excellence, a female counterpart of paradhata Thrita. The 
same conception is also found in the Teutonic goddess Saga, who 
is decidedly a water-spirit living in Fensalir, the submarine 
palace of which we have already heard so much (Herrmann, op. 
cit. p.316). Between Athene and these deities there is, of course, 
only a general resemblance due to the association of water with 
wisdom in-the minds of the ancient people. This association is 
quite clear in the mythical aspect of Athene. The story of her 
birth, as is well known, is a thinly disguised storm-myth with 
the normal features of such myths, as the swallowing of a bright 
goddess (Maris, pregnant of Athene), the flash of the thunderbolt 
(the sudden birth of Athene with the lance and the aiyis), or 
the loud voice of the thunder (Zeus utters a war-cry when he 
sees his brilliant daughter) ; and like all the Aryan storm-myths 
it takes place in a mythical sea (e. g. the Hara Borezaiti and 
the sea Vourukasa of the Iranians) which in the Greek version 
is the Triton-river. 
The geographers cannot determine with precision the location 
of this river. Like all mythical names, it is found in many places 
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in the Greek world, although tradition places the scene in the 
remote west, the far-away watery recess from which, according 
to the old conception of the Greeks, storms rush upon the earth 
(Roscher, Gorgonen, p. 30). Métis, the mother of Athene in the 
classical form of the myth, is an abstraction. She is the daugh- 
ter of ’OQxeavds, and the chances are that originally Athene, like 
Tpirwv, was directly born from ’Oxeavds, so that Tpitwv and Tpitevy 
constituted a pair of crafty and wise children of the wise water- 
god. 


Vv 


The question now arises whether there can be any relationship 
between the names of the Greek sea-gods and those of the Indo- 
Iranian water-deities, Trita and Traitana. 

The element trito- is still uninterpreted (Gruppe, Griech. 
Myth. p. 1148, note). The suggestion that it is related to Gr. 
spit» (Roscher, Lex. 1. 1. 318) is not serious, for this word 
means ‘to scream, to cry,’ and is properly used of young 
animals, although it is later extended to various shrill noises. 
The root is rpry-, not tpi-, as is shown by the perfect rézprya. 

On account of the long 7 it is scarcely possible to connect trito- 
with rpiros, ‘third.’ The only conceivable relation would be with 
the root of Latin tero, trivi, tritwm. The meaning of ‘rubbing, 
treading, grinding so as to make smooth or soft’ does not seem, 
at first sight, to suit the derivatives of trito-, but in Mid. Irish 
there is a word triath meaning ‘soft, weak’ (cf. répus ‘weak’), 
apparently akin to the stem of tritum, and a homonym triath, 
gen. trethan, ‘sea,’ which may be a different word, though very 
probably related to the former. The link between those two 
meanings is suggested by Arm. threm, ‘to knead dough.’ 

The Latin verb tero was used of the earth and of the corn. 
A plough horse was a trio, while corn was triticum, ‘the threshed, 
ground one’ (Walde, op. cit. p. 793). The meaning ‘soft, weak’ 
is, moreover, present in many other derivatives of the root, as 
Sab. terenum, ‘soft,’ Skr. taruna, ‘young,’ Gr. répeuva, ‘vege- 
tables easy to cook,’ répyv, ‘tender,’ arépapvos, ‘hard,’ ete. 

In the name of the Indian water-god Trita, the 7 is short, which 
disagrees with the long 7 of rpitwv, ete. The shortening of the 7, 
however, could easily be explained as a contamination with Indo- 
European trito-, ‘third’ (ef. Gr. zpiros) ; and that such an inter- 
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pretation of the name took place among both Iranians and Indians 
is proved by various circumstances.* 

It cannot be a mere coincidence that Thrita in Iran is repre- 
sented as the third sacrificer (Ys. 9. 10), while in Yt. 5. 72 
Thrita is also the third among three brothers. 

In India, in a hymn of the Rig Veda (8. 47. 16), Trita as 
‘third’ is mentioned with Dvita, ‘second.’ Sayana (on RV. 
1. 105. 8) quotes a story of three brothers born from the waters, 
Ekata, Dvita, and Trita. The two former cast the latter into 
a well, as was stated above. The names of Ekata and Dvita do 
not appear outside these passages; nothing is known of these 
personalities, and it is more than likely that the names were 
invented to account for that of Trita, understood as ‘third.’ 
All this shows that in the minds of the people, both in India 
and in Iran, Trita meant ‘Third,’ but the part played by folk- 
etymology is so great in languages and mythologies that we have 
no serious reason to believe that this was the original meaning 
of the name. 

Nothing in the essential and ancient features of Trita’s per- 
sonality can account for his being called ‘the Third.’ It is, 
therefore, no unreasonable hypothesis that the name wes origin- 
ally Trita, akin to Tpirwv, etc., but that the 7 was shortened 
because of a folk-etymology which identified Trita with *trita, 
‘third.’ 

As a conclusion, the probabilities are that the origina] mean- 
ing of Trita’s name was ‘soft, humid.’ Such a slightly ironical 
appellative for the Old Man of the Waters was not irrelevant. 
It was perfecily consistent with the epithet Aptya applied to 
Trita in India and with the essential features of his character, 
which, as aforesaid, all point to his connection with water. The 
comparison with Gr. Tpitwv, Tpirévy, ete., makes it even likely 
that the name as well as the personality of the wizard of the 





‘The identification of Trita with rpirwy had been proposed in 1896 by 
J. Escher (Triton und seine Bekiimpfung durch Heraclés). As is often 
the case the value of the thesis was impaired by the feebleness of the 
argument, so that Kretschmer (Wochenschr. f. klass. Phil. 8. 339) easily 
demonstrated the weakness of the construction. His only objections, how- 
ever, were that (1) Trita is not a water-god; and (2) the i is long in 
tplrwy. The present study, though it does not absolutely decide the matter, 
will show the weakness of those objections. 
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waters goes back to Indo-European times. The value of this 
etymology, however, may be doubted without impairing the con- 
clusion that Trita is the Indian representative of an Indo-Euro- 
pean conception. 


VI 


The fact that the great healers of Iran (Thrita and Airyaman), 
the wise experts in spells and remedies, originally were water- 
gods is by no means surprising. 

The connection between water and wisdom has been found to 
be an essential element—a basic feature—of the mythologies and - 
beliefs of both Teutons and Greeks. It is germane to state 
that—-leaving aside the question of actual influences—the concep- 
tions of the Babylonians offer in this respect a remarkable paral- 
lel to those of the Indo-Europeans. Like the Greeks, the 
Babylonians believed in an ocean (apsii) which was both the 
earthly sea and the Deep—heavenly or subterranean—surround- 
ing the Earth. This abyss of water is also called Zu-Ab, ‘House 
of Wisdom’ (Jeremias, op. cit. p. 29). The god of these 
regions—Ea, ‘god of water,’ or Enki, ‘Lord of the Deep’ (Jere- 
mias, loc. cit.) —is regarded as the source of all wisdom, as the 
counsellor of gods, kings, and men. He is the bringer of civili- 
zation. Berosus tells us that a mysterious being (Oannes = 
Ea), half-man, half-fish, passing the nights in the Persian Gulf, 
would come out of the water during the day to give instruction 
to the people (Roscher, op. cit. 3. 577 ff.). Ea is the god of 
mankind. He saved men from the deluge and placated the anger 
of Bel (Jastrow, op. cit. p. 279) in the same way as Thraétaona 
saved mankind from the fury of Azhi Dahaka, who wished to 
make the seven parts of the world empty of men (Yt. 15. 19). 

But the benevolence and good office of the water-god was 
especially observable in his activities as a healer. Ea cured all 
diseases, repelled all evil influences. He was the great magician 
of the world, knowing all fates. Just as Trita and Mimi were the 
counsellors, while Thraétaona and Wodan were the killers of 
fiends, so Ea, the father of wisdom, was only the inspirer, while 
Bel, ‘the practical activity emanating from Wisdom’ (Jastrow, 
op. cit. p. 62), was the god who slew Tiamat, the monster of chaos. 

To come back to Aryan beliefs, the connection between water 


21 JAOS 38 
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and healing (also present in Ea) is no less marked than the 
association of Water with Wisdom. 

Apas, ‘the waters,’ are lauded in various hymns of the Rig 
Veda as purifying (RV. 10. 17. 10) and remedial (ib. 6. 50. 7). 

They bestow remedies and long life (ib. 1. 23. 19; 10. 9. 5). 
They watch over man’s health in the house (HGS. 2. 4.5; Mac- 
donnel, op. cit. p. 85). They bestow excellent strength and 
immortality (RV. 10. 9. 5). 

The river-goddess Sarasvati, ‘the divine’ (asuryd; cf. Av. 
ahurdni, ‘the goddess of water’), is the bestower of vitality, 
wealth, and pregnancy (RV. 10. 30.12; 2. 41.17; 7. 95. 2). 

Rudra, the stoerm-god who makes streams flow upon earth, like- 
wise has beneficent and healing powers (Macdonell, op. cit. p. 
17); and he grants all possible remedies (RV. 2. 33. 12; 5. 42. 
11; 7.46.3; 1.114.5; 2. 33. 7). 

In Iran, waters are also said to be healing (Yt. 8. 47), while 
Aredvi Siira Anahita, the great water-goddess, is healing, com- 
forting, unifying, fructifying, ete. (Ys. 65. 1; Yt. 5. 1, ete). 
Vd. 21. 3 tells us that when it rains hard, the water is comforted, 
the earth is comforted, the plants are comforted, and so are the 
remedies and all the means of healing. 

The fact that association between purifying waters and heal- 
ing plants is found everywhere in Iran is explained in Bundahis 
by the legend that TiStrya, the god of rain, sent down upon 
the earth water that had been mixed with the seeds of plants, 
and thus produced the thousand plants that keep away ten 
thousand diseases created by the Evil Spirit. 

Plants, like waters, are called baésazya, ‘healing’ (Vd. 20. 
4), and the union between water and plants is symbolized by the 
pair of abstract deities Haurvatat and Amoretatat (‘Health’ 
and ‘Immortality’). Those entities belong to the circle of 
personified abstractions surrounding Ahura Mazdah. In the 
preachings of Zoroaster, the words have their moral, philosoph- 
ical meaning. They are used constantly together to denote the 
happiness of the blest: ‘Give, O Amoroatatat and Haurvatit, 
your lasting blessing’ (Ys. 33. 8) ; the following sentences make 
it clear that the blessing of Haurvatat and Amerotatat refers to 
the delights of life ‘that were, that are now, and that ever shall 
be’ (ib. v. 10) ; and this boon is to be imparted by Vahidta Manah 
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(ib. v. 9), ‘the Best Spirit,’ whose name survives in Pers. 
Bahisht as a name of paradise. 

But if those conceptions are wholly spiritual for the enlight- 
ened disciple of Zoroaster, they have a popular meaning as well. 
As early as Yt. 2. 3 Amorotatat is associated with Gaokorena 
(the tree of life) and with fertility, while in later Zoroastrian- 
ism, it is merely the religious name of plants. As to Haurvatat, 
she is the deity of daily bread, the personification of abundance 
which in those countries is closely dependent upon rain, so that 
as early as Ys. 3. 1 and 8. 1, Haurvatat denotes the waters. 


In conclusion, therefore, the Iranians locate the vitalizing, 
healing power of nature in plants in general and especially in 
the tree Gaokerona; but this tree grows in the sea Vourukasa, 
and water and plants are constantly associated. The germs of 
all vegetables were contained in the primeval rain of Tistrya, 
and the dual expression ‘water and plants,’ or its more abstract 
equivalent, ‘Health and Immortality,’ is the symbol of the 
completion of life and happiness. Similar ideas have been shown 
to prevail among Indians who magnify the healing power of 
waters. It is not surprising, therefore, that the gods of waters, 
the gods of rain, and the gods of storm are also the healing 
deities. 

Since in most cases, especially in that of Thrita and Thraé- 
taona, as well as in that of Rudra and Sarasvati, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the watery character of the deities is 
the oldest and primary one, their attributes as healers as well 
as their wisdom—and, in general, their beneficent, vitalizing, 
fertilizing power—should be regarded as a secondary develop- 
ment. 

In this lies the interest of Trita’s story and of this article 
about the healing gods of Iran. It would not be reasonable to 
draw from this monograph conclusions of too general a charac- 
ter. Let it be observed, however, that it brings forward facts 
which are not in favor of the tendency, so prevalent in our days, 
to reduce most of the healing or fertilizing deities to anthro- 
morphized tribal spirits of fertility or deified medicine-men. 





BRIEF NOTES 
A Babylonian belt buckle 


HEREWITH is given a specimen of phantastic zoology, which I 
found in the possession of a dealer. It is 214 in. high and 134 
in. broad, made of copper (not bronze), and from the metal 
composition may be dated about 3000 B. c. It came from Bag- 
dad, and was encrusted by patina and dirt to three times its 
original thickness. I boiled it in a watery solution of copper 


sulphate to remove the dirt. It then appeared evidently to be 
the left piece of a lady’s fancy belt buckle. The back bears a 
T-shaped projection similar to a modern cuff button. Evidently 
a leather strip for the belt had a longitudinal slit on the end like 
a button-hole. The buckle was put in and turned at right 
angles to the strip. Between the horns and also between the 
tail and wings are holes for additional fastening by sewing. 
The front bears on the bottom a hook to catch the hole of the 
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right-side piece. The specimen is a flat plastic representation 
of a demon looking upward. The face resembles that of a dog, 
transformed to a partly human character, like that of a bulldog. 
The head bears two short goat horns curved backward. The 
body is that of a quadruped. It bears wings of unnatural curva- 
ture and without joints, of the style known from the later 
Assyrian art. The feathers are arranged in three rows as com- 
mon in winged old-Egyptian and old-Babylonian representa- 
tions. The feathers show the correct direction of the axis, as 
common in the oldest Babylonian art, as against the feather 
representation of the later Assyrian age, which shows an unna- 
tural axis. The tail is curved up, and its end is covered by the 
wing and so invisible. The legs bear no real feet but only bird 
tees. The right part of the belt buckle may have repeated the 
same demon in symmetrical arrangement, together with pos- 
sibly a middle piece, perhaps a tree or fruit. This buckle is a 
specimen of jewelry of people of higher class, but in comparison 
with the stoneware of the plainer people, it is less true to 
nature through the influence of syncretism and symbolism. 
Since the above was written the specimen has been purchased 
by Colonel Fridtjev Anderson, of the Norwegian army, now on 


duty in this country, and presented by him to the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


FELIX vON OEFELE 
New York 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


AGREEMENT WITH THE SOCIETE ASIATIQUE, MADE BY THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, concrernina A PLAN FOR 
RELATIONS OF MuTuaL HELPFULNEsS.* 


ABOUT THREE WEEKS before the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society in April, 1918, the following circular was 
issued by Mr. Lanman. It was sent to all Corporate Members, 
excepting several in foreign lands who were not to be reached 
on account of the war. 


CIRCULAR LETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY CONCERNING A FRENCH 
PLAN FOR SECURING CLOSER RELATIONS OF 
MUTUAL HELPFULNESS BETWEEN THE SOCIETE 
ASIATIQUE AND OUR OWN 


From CHarues R. LANMAN, a member of the Society 
9 Farrar Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Dear Sim or Mapam: March 14, 1918 


Subjoined is a letter to the undersigned from the President of 
the Société Asiatique, M. Emile Senart, Member of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres of the Institute of France, etc. 

In brief, it proposes that a number of the Oriental Societies of 
the Western World shall codperate for the following purposes: 
1. Of giving to the members of any one of the societies the right 
to attend the sessions of any of the others, to make use of its 
libraries and other collections, and to purchase its publications 
at the same reduced prices as are accorded to its own members. 
2. Of establishing a series of joint meetings, probably annual 
ones,—each society to send its delegates, who should report upon 
the condition and progress of Oriental studies, and suggest plans 
for joint scientific undertakings, and arrange for codperation in 
their execution. 


* By a combination of untoward circumstances affecting both the Editor 
and Mr. Lanman, it has happened that an essential part of Mr. Lanman’s 
Report was omitted in Part 4, and that the omission was not discovered 
until too late. If the omitted fragments were printed by themselves in 
Part 5, we should indeed constructively have the whole Report within the 
covers of the Journal, but not in a convenient and proper sequence. Accord- 
ingly, and at Mr. Lanman’s earnest request, the Report is here given in its 
entirety, although it does involve a duplication of the paragraphs already 
given in Part 4.—[Eb.] 
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The suggestion comes most appropriately from the Société 
Asiatique (founded in 1822), as being the oldest of the Occidental 
organizations for the study of the Orient. The Society’s over- 
tures have already met with a most cordial response from the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. They merit 
one no less cordial from our American Society. 

By a happy coincidence, just as I had written the foregoing 
paragraphs, there comes to hand the January number of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. In the ‘‘Notes of the 
Quarter, October-December, 1917,’’ it contains, on pages 186- 
197, ‘‘ An agreement concluded between the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the Société Asiatique of Paris,’’ with an account of the 
preliminary correspondence and negotiations, and with the pro- 
tocol of the terms of agreement. The beginning of the negotia- 
tions was the letter of M. Senart to Lord Reay of December 19, 
1916. At a meeting of the Committee of the London Society held 
July 2, it was resolved to recommend this protocol for accept- 
ance by the Council. It was approved by the Council October 
16, 1917, and its substance was announced at a meeting of the 
Society on November 13, 1917. 

The American society holds meetings only once a year, because, 
for so widely scattered a membership, attendance costs so much 
in long-distance travel and in time and money. The societies 
of Paris and London have monthly meetings—a great advantage 
for the prompt transaction of business. Thus, although M. 
Senart’s letter arrived last September, there seemed to be no 
way of taking any formal action upon it until the next meet- 
ing, that is, in April. But even so, without proper notice and 
information given beforehand to the members, it might well 
happen that due consideration and action might not prove 
feasible within the brief days of our assembly, so that the matter 
might lie over for a twelvemonth. To forestall so undesirable 
an outcome, it seemed fitting to bring M. Senart’s proposals to 
the cognizance of all the members of the American society, in 
printed form, and in ample time for leisurely consideration, and 
so that all the members—whether they attend in person or not— 
may express their opinion in writing, if they wish to do so. 
Such expressions may be sent to the undersigned, who will be 
glad to lay them before the meeting. 


First then, the gist of M. Senart’s letter to Lord Reay.—Our 
studies are such as, by reason of the fewness of those who pursue 
them, cannot well be confined within national lines. The Inter- 
national Congresses of the last forty years have not served their 
purpose well. We have not so much to replace them as to take 
a better course with regard to them. They should be less com- 
prehensive but more constant, smaller in respect of numbers 
but more active, less of a social nature and more of an expert 
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character. They would be susceptible of gradual extension: but 
the international rapprochements must needs begin with repre- 
sentatives of countries thoroughly united in heart and soul, as 
ours are, by a common struggle for existence and an imperative 
obligation to prepare for a common future. 

The French Committee (M. Senart, Chairman), in response to 
the invitation of the British Committee, sent a draft of their 
proposals, the principal points of which, in addition to those 
already mentioned, are as follows: This plan is only one instance 
of a general disposition in all minds to extend the salutary action 
of the Entente more and more to the very mainsprings of the 
political and economic and intellectual life of our nations. 
Codperation between academies and universities has already been 
initiated. It is meet that the two oldest Asiatic Societies of 
Europe should do likewise. 

Evidently this rapprochement does not necessarily imply any- 
thing of an exclusive nature. Our thoughts go out to all our 
friends and allies. We cannot more effectively prepare for a 
wider federation than by constituting, to begin with, a solid 
nucleus, which, formed by the oldest societies, may serve as an 
example and point d’apput for similar societies. In organizing 
this union, we are making use of a right which no one can dis- 
pute. With all respect for honorable scruples, the Committee 
is conscious of performing a work of peace and not an act of war. 

Further, as regards publications on the one hand and researches 
on the other, the French Committee adds: 1. It would be well 
to regulate our interchanges, and also to undertake works in col- 
laboration and at joint expense, whether editions of texts of the 
type of the Bibliotheca Buddhica, or series of translations 
analogous to taose undertaken by the Royal Asiatic Society, or 
works of a more complex character—among which one might 
for instance contemplate a Buddhist Encyclopedia, an annotated 
collection of the Chinese Pilgrims in India, and so on. 

2. It would be very desirable that our societies, the natural 
representatives of the interests of Orientalism, should assume as 
far as possible the charge of securing and utilizing, in the best 
interests of scientific progress, the funds available for research 
and for the staff of investigators. In any case, these societies 
would owe it to themselves to serve, if required, as a connecting 
link between the Governments, to place at the service of the 
central and colonial administrations the means of information 
which they have at their disposal, to extend mutually, on every 
oceasion, an enlightened protection to scientists charged with 
missions, to professors called, directly or by way of exchange, to 
chairs in universities and Oriental schools. 


The British Committee, in a reply formally sanctioned by the 
Royal Asiatic Society in May, 1917, cordially approves the pro- 
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posals of the French Committee, recognizes the distinction 
between measures of organization and programs of work, leaves 
the latter for subsequent joint consultations, and in general 
accepts the former. It suggests that the two Committees might 
be made Standing Committees, and be authorized to discuss any 
matters falling within their scope and to report upon them from 
time to time to the Councils. It adds that the proposed terms 
of agreement, being susceptible of application to similar societies 
in other countries, promise in course of time to serve as a means 
of consolidating the dispersed Associations of Orientalists, and 
thereby to increase their common efficiency. It invites the 
French Society to accept the hospitality of the British as soon 
as may be after the war. 


The French Committee, through M. Senart, made answer on 
June 21,1917. The reply expresses the great satisfaction of the 
Société Asiatique; announces that the Society immediately sanc- 
tioned the proposal that the two Committees be made permanent 
ones; and is especially concerned with the extension of the 
measures of friendly codperation to other similar societies. 

With this answer the French Committee enclosed the protocol. 
As its terms have already been given in substance, there is no 
need to reprint it here verbatim (see pages 196-197 of the London 
Journal). 


M. Senart’s letter to the undersigned now follows. The first 
three paragraphs of his letter and the last, as being of an interest 
largely personal, are left out, and also the four paragraphs which 
give the substance of the protocol. 


Mon cHER AMI: le 16 aout 1917 


. Il n’est pas seulement infiniment désirable de remplacer 
les anciens congrés internationaux par une organisation plus 
sérieuse, plus permanente, moins mélée d’intrigues; entre les 
alliés qu’ont unis si étroitement, avec des intéréts vitaux, des 
sentiments et des aspirations inébranlables, il est également essen- 
tiel d’assurer aprés la guerre des liens de collaboration confiante 
qui en soient la sauvegarde durable. 

C’est sous l’empire de ces pensées qu’il m’a paru hautement 
désirable de préparer dés maintenant entre les principales Soci- 
étés d’études orientales une entente amicale dont notre Société 
Asiatique, comme l’ainée de celles de 1’Occident, était fondée a 
prendre | initiative. 

La marche était toute tracée. Cette sorte de fédération devrait 
embrasser tous les pays alliés; mais il fallait s’adresser d’abord 
aux voisins les plus proches; le premier noyau assuré aurait 
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plus d’autorité pour faire appel aux amis plus éloignés, non par 
le cceur mais par l’espace. 

Mes ouvertures ont recu de la R. Asiatic Society de Londres 
l’accueil le plus empressé. Des Commissions ont été constituées 
de part et d’autre pour arréter les termes précis d’une conven- 
tion, et bien qu’aucune décision officielle n’ait pu intervenir 
encore, la derniére réponse que j’ai recue de Londres me donne 
la pleine confiance que les formules d’arrangement élaborées 
recevront, 4 l’issue des vacances, l’agrément exprés de la société 
britannique. 

Dans ces conditions, sans attendre l’heure des démarches offi- 
cielles, je me sens pressé de donner satisfaction au voeu qui s’est, 
dés le début, manifesté explicitement de part et d’autre et 
d’intéresser 4 ces projets nos confréres de 1’American Oriental 
Society. Je ne saurais m’adresser 4 un meilleur juge ni 4 un 
intermédiaire plus autorisé que vous, mon cher ami.* 

Je ne vous indique ici que les idées principales et caractéris- 
tiques. Naturellement la porte reste ouverte a toutes autres 
innovations utiles qui pourraient étre proposées. Ce qui importe, 
e’est l’inspiration générale. C’est elle que j’ai hate de vous 
soumettre, non-seulement pour réclamer votre appréciation 
réfléchie, mais si, comme je n’en doute pas, elle éveille votre 
sympathie, pour vous prier d’en acheminer l’application au 
regard de 1’American Oriental Society. Vous pourriez sans 
doute avancer beaucoup l’heure, j’espére prochaine, de réalisa- 
tions positives. Ai-je besoin d’ajouter, mon cher Lanman, com- 
bien il me serait particuliérement agréable de compter sur votre 
assistance dans cette tentative? Vous comprendrez que la cor- 
dialité américaine dont nous recevons dans ces temps d’épreuves 
tant d’inoubliables témoignages donne, 4 nos yeux, le plus haut 
prix a toute association franco-américaine. . . . 

Croyez-moi, mon cher ami, votre tout dévoué 


EmiLe SENART 


It is competent for the President of the American Oriental 
Society to appoint a Committee to discuss this matter before the 
time of the general meeting of next month, and to report thereon 
to the Board of Directors. The Board, in turn, can then report 
the plan to the Society, with a recommendation that the Society, 
after due consideration and discussion, shall reject or modify or 
accept it. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES R. LANMAN 





— follow four paragraphs, the substance of which has been given 
above 
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A Committee was duly appointed by the President, as sug- 
gested in the foregoing paragraph. It consisted of Messrs. Bur- 
rage, Gottheil, Hopkins, Jastrow, and Lanman. As stated below, 
the Committee-meeting was held at New Haven on April 1, 1918, 
and it was decided that the plan should be favorably reported to 
the Board of Directors for such action as might to them seem fit. 
The further and more formal procedure is given in paragraphs 
5-10 of the following letter, which letter is the Committee’s 
formal response to the President of the Société Asiatique. 


CAMBRIDGE, MassacHusetts, May 13, 1918 


To M. Emile Senart, President of the Société Asiatique, Paris, 
France 


HONORED AND DEAR SIR: 


In response to your most welcome communication concerning 
a plan for establishing closer relations of mutual helpfulness 
between the two senior Oriental Societies of the Western world, 
the Société Asiatique and the Royal Asiatic Society or the one 
hand, and the next in seniority, the American Oriental Society 
on the other,—I beg leave to present to the Société Asiatique 
through you the subjoined formal Report. 

Two brief informal Reports, one of progress and one of the 
successful issue of the negotiations, were sent as cable-messages 
by me to you March 15, 1918, and April 4, 1918. Distressed in 
mind by the delay in sending this formal Report,—I beg that 
the Societies as a whole and that you, dear friend, in particular, 
will forgive me for this tardiness. It is due in part to the 
extreme pressure of professional duty, and in part also to the 
grave responsibilities and labors, anxieties and griefs, which 
Prussia has imposed upon lovers of freedom under law, upon 
lovers of decency and mercy and justice and truth—the world 
over. 

As appears from my Circular Letter to the Members of the 
American Oriental Society, which is dated March 14, 1918, and 
of which two printed copies are enclosed, our American Society 
ean hold only one meeting a year, because of the large expense 
in time and money and travel involved. On this account there 
seemed to be no feasible way of taking formal action on your 
welcome proposals until the actual meeting of last month. To 
make adequate preparation for such action on the part of our 
Society seemed to me to be the best and most serviceable pro- 
cedure that could be taken in view of your letter. 

That preparation I endeavored to effect by the above-mentioned 
Circular Letter. This was sent to all the widely-scattered mem- 
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bers of our Society now in America in ample time before the 
date of the annual meeting. Numerous and favorable replies 
were received from parts—near or distant—of this continent 
before the meeting. The President of the Society, Professor 
Torrey of Yale University, thereupon appointed, as a Committee 
to consider and discuss the matter before the date of the general 
assemblies, the following gentlemen: Mr. Charles Dana Burrage 
of Boston; Professor Richard Gottheil of Columbia University ; 
Professor Edward Washburn Hopkins of Yale University; Pro- 
fessor Morris Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania; and, 
as Chairman, Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman of Harvard 
University. The Committee-meeting was held at New Haven on 
April 1, 1918, and it was decided that the plan should be favor- 
ably reported to the Board of Directors for such action as might 
seem to them fit. 


The further and more formal procedure was as follows: 
On April 2, 1918, the Board of Directors of the Society met at 
New Haven. The meeting was an unusually full and interesting 
one. At this meeting, the following votes were passed. 


Voted: That the Directors of the American Oriental Society 
recommend to the Society that the proposals from the Société 
Asiatique concerning a plan for securing closer relations of 
mutual helpfulness between the Société Asiatique and our own, 
be approved by the American Oriental Society, and that the 
Committee appointed by the President be authorized on behalf 
of the American Oriental Society to accept these proposals on 
the same terms as those on which similar proposals were accepted 
by the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, so 
far as those terms are applicable to the case of the Société 
Asiatique and the American Oriental Society. 

Voted: That the action of the President and of the Committee 
be approved and ratified. 

Voted: That the Committee as appointed by the President 
for the conduct of such business as may be needful for effecting 
the objects of these votes be a Standing Committee. 


These votes and recommendations were laid before the Society 
as convened in general assembly on Tuesday, April 2, 1918, with 
due explanations, with a report upon the opinions that had been 
expressed in the answers to the Circular Letter, and especially 
upon one dissenting opinion from our honored fellow-member, 
the Honorable Simeon Eben Baldwin, formerly Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut and more recently 
Governor of the State, and with full opportunity for discussion 
of the plan and for rejection or modification or acceptance 
thereof. 

The recommendations were accepted by a formal vote of the 
Society, and with them, the plan itself. 
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It now remains to give practical effect to these votes so far 
as the circumstances of the horrible tragedy precipitated by 
Prussia upon the world will admit, and as soon as this or that 
step becomes feasible. The first step is to acquaint the members 
of the Société Asiatique and of the Royal Asiatic Society with 
what has already been done. To this end, a considerable number 
of printed copies of the Circular Letter are sent to you herewith 
in a separate parcel by registered mail, with the suggestion that 
they be distributed by your Secretary to the members of the 
French and British Committees concerned and to such other 
members of the twe Societies as may care to see them. The Cir- 
cular Letter, and the printed Reports upon the subject as pub- 
lished in the first number for 1918 of the Journal of each of the 
two Societies, together with this Report, form a record, complete 
up to date, of the negotiations, and also (see page 196 of the 
English Journal and page 10 of the French) of the substance 
of the agreements concluded between the three Societies. 

All of which is respectfully submitted on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Committee. 

I have the honor to be, my dear Mr. President, most cordially 
and faithfully yours, (Signed) 


CHARLES R. LANMAN, Chairman 


Approved and signed also by the other Members of the 


American Committee: 


CHARLES DANA BurrAGE, Boston, Massachusetts 
RicHarp GorrHeEIL, Columbia University 

Epwarp WASHBURN Hopkins, Yale University 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The Oriental Club of Philadelphia has published a small 
volume entitled Thirty Years of Oriental Studies, in commemora- 
tion of its thirtieth anniversary held last April. The volume, 
which is edited by the secretary, Prof. R. G. Kent, contains, along 
with a Historical Sketch and the Constitution and By-Laws and 
Membership list of the Club, the following papers and discussions 
presented at that meeting: ‘Thirty Years’ Progress in Semitic 
Studies’, by Dr. John P. Peters; a Discussion of that paper, by 
Prof. Robert W. Rogers; a ‘Supplementary Account of Thirty 
Years’ Progress in Semitic Studies and Discussion of Dr. Peters’ 
Paper’, by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr.; ‘Thirty Years of Indo- 
European Studies’, by Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins. Copies of 
the book can be had upon application to the secretary at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Mr. S. Couling, compiler of the Encyclopedia Sinica, hopes 
to issue a new sinological Review in China, beginning in February 
next. It will contain papers on the Art, Archeology, History, 
Religions, Literature, Language, Natural History, ete., of China, 
and contributions have already been promised by some of the 
best writers on these subjects, including Professors Henri Cor- 
dier, H. A. Giles, E. H. Parker, Messrs. C. W. Campbell, R. L. 
Hobson, L. C. Hopkins, Dr. Lionel Giles, Rev. A. C. Moule, and 
others in Europe, while well-known writers in America and China 
are also expected to contribute. The Review will be issued 
monthly or else a double number of pages bi-monthly. It can 
only be begun and continued if subscriptions cover expenses. 
Mr. Couling will therefore be glad to hear at once from all 
those who will support the venture for the first year, the sub- 
scription being fixed at $9.00 Mex. or 30/- sterling, post free, 
payable in advance after receipt of No. 1. Promises to subscribe 
should be sent to Mr. 8. Couling, Shanghai, China. 


Announcement is made of the establishment at The Hague of 
the Club of Friends of Asiatic Art. Its objects are to promote 
the study of East-Asiatic, Indian, Farther-Indian and Indonesian 
art: to study museum questions in the Netherlands and their 
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colonies and to render any assistance possible; and to promote 
the conservation and acquisition of objects of Oriental art for 
the Netherlands and their colonies. The officers of the Club are 
Messrs. H.. K. Westendorp, president; G. J. Verburgt, vice- 
president and treasurer; T. B. Roorda, archivist; Herman E. E. 
Visser, secretary (54 Bankastraat, The Hague). It is planned 
to have an Exhibition of East-Asiatic Art at Amsterdam Septem- 
ber 15 to October 15, 1919. 


Meetings of the Archaeological Institute of America, the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture will be held at Columbia University, New York, December 
26-28. 


PERSONALIA 


Professor SyLtvain Levi, of the Sorbon- +n Honorary Mem- 
ber of this Society, is in this country on an .uucational mission 
of the French Government. On November 14 he addressed the 
Oriental Club of Philadelphia on the theme, ‘Les études orien- 
tales dans une démocratie, et leur organisation internationale.’ 


It is reported that Dr. LEonarp W. King is to go on a mission 
to Syria and Mesopotamia in behalf of the British Museum. 


Dr. GrorcE C. O. Haas has resigned from his offices as Record- 
ing Secretary and Editor of the Society. Prof. FRANKLIN 
EDGERTON is acting in his place as an Editor. 





PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


AT THE MEETING IN NEW HAVEN, CONN., 1918 


The annual meeting of the Society, being the hundred thirtieth 
occasion of its assembling, was held in New Haven, Conn., in 
Lampson Hall, Yale University, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of Easter Week, April 2d, 3d, and 4th, 1918. 

The following members wer present at one or more of the 
sessions :-— 

Albright Gellot Lanman Reilly 

Barret Grice, Miss Lent Schaeffer 
Barton Haas Lutz Scheltema 
Bates, Mrs. Haupt Mann Schoff 

Brown, W. N. Hopkins Montgomery Smith, H. P. 
Burlingame Hussey, Miss Morgenstern Snyder 
Campbell Jackson Newell Steele 

Carnoy Jackson, Mrs. Nies, J. B. Torrey 

Clay Jastrow Norton, Miss Tremayne 
Dahl Jewett Ogden, C. J. Werren 
DeLong Keiser Paton Williams, F. W. 
Dongherty Kent, C. F. Peters Winslow 
Edgerton Kent, R. G. Rabinowitz Worrell 

Gavin Kukhi [Total: 54] 


The first session was held on Tuesday morning, beginning at 
11:10 a. m., the President, Professor Torrey, being in the chair. 

The reading of the Proceedings of the meeting in Boston, 1917, 
was dispenst with, as they had been publisht in the JourNau (37. 
1-22). Ther being no corrections, they wer approved as printed. 

The Committee of Arrangements presented its report, thru 
Professor Clay, in the form of a printed program. The succeed- 
ing sessions wer appointed for Tuesday afternoon at two, Wednes- 
day morning at half past nine, Wednesday afternoon at two, and 
Thursday morning at half past nine, with a sixth session, if 
required, on Thursday afternoon at two o’clock. It was announst 
that the Society was invited to visit the Babylonian Collection 
of Yale University on Tuesday afternoon at five o’clock; that 
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ther wud be an informal gathering at the Hotel Taft on Tuesday 
evening; that the members wer invited to be the guests of the 
Oriental Club of New Haven at luncheon at the Hotel Taft on 
Wednesday at one o’clock; and that the annual subscription 
dinner wud take place at the Hotel Taft on Wednesday evening 
at seven o’clock. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
The Corresponding Secretary, Professor Franklin Edgerton, 
presented the folloing report :— 


The affairs of the Society ar in a prosperus condition. Our membership 
continues to sho a helthy increase. Interest in our meetings, as indicated 
by the attendance and the range of papers presented, grows more and 
more with evry year. The Middle West Branch, founded a year ago, is 
as flurishing as the parent Society, as is shown by the report of its Secre- 
tary, which has been printed in the Journal (38. 70-75). It is greatly to 
be hoped that other similar branches wil be founded in other parts of the 
country; but for the temporary conditions caused by the war, it is probable 
that one other branch wud alredy be in existence. 

The foren correspondence of the Society continues to be at a lo eb on 
account of the war. The most important matter that has com to the 
Secretary ’s attention in this connection is the proposal informally receivd 
from the French Société Asiatique, thru a personal letter from M. Emile 
Senart to Professor Lanman, suggesting that closer relations be establisht 
between the Oriental Societies of these two countries. An arrangement of 
this sort has alredy been made between the Oriental Societies of France and 
Great Britain (see JAOS 37. 335). This matter has alredy been made 
known to the members of the Society in a very complete and lucid manner 
by Professor Lanman’s recent circular letter, and wil be laid before the 
Society at this meeting. 

Another matter of great interest to the Society is the fact that the 
General Court of Massachusetts (as the legislature of that commonwelth 
is formally styled) has, in compliance with the petition presented to it 
by our Society (see JAOS 37. 20), granted us the privilege of holding 
our meetings anywhere within the territory of the United States. The act, 
which became law with its signature by His Excellency the Governor of 
Massachusetts on March 7, 1918, reads as follows:— 


AN ACT 
To authorize the American Oriental Society to hold its Meetings 
Outside the Commonwealth. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows: 


JAOS 38 
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Section 1. Section one of chapter three hundred and 
thirty-five of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and ninety- 
one is hereby amended by striking out the words ‘‘ provided, 
however, that said society shall meet within this commonwealth 
at least once in three years,’’ so that said section as amended 
shall read as follows:—Section 1. The American Oriental 
Society, a corporation organized under the laws of this com- 
monwealth, is hereby authorized to hold its meetings in any 
state or territory of the United States and in the District of 
Columbia. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 


The limitation heretofore imposed by the requirement that the Society meet 
once in evry three years in the State of Massachusetts is thus happily 
removed. The Society’s sincere gratitude is due not only to the Governor 
and General Court of Massachusetts, but also and especially to a group of 
members who hav labord to bring about this result: Mr. Eben Francis 
Thompson, who drafted the act and argued for its passage; Professor 
Charles R. Lanman, who, by a very effectiv speech before the Committee 
that had the bil in charge, made clear the circumstances requiring greater 
freedom in the choice of a place of meeting; and Mr. Charles Dana Bur- 
rage, who also had much to do with the passage of the bil in question. 

During the past year the Society has lost by deth two honorary and 
six corporate members. 

Professor HENDRIK KERN, of Utrecht, Holland, who was elected to 
honorary membership in 1893, died on July 4, 1917. He had been for many 
years facile princeps among Dutch Indologists, and had traind, directly 
or indirectly, most of the contemporary scolars in this field in his nativ 
country, som of whom—such as the lamented J. J. Speyer—he outlivd. His 
voluminus ritings cover so wide a field of Indian and farther-Indian studies 
and general comparativ linguistics that it is impossible to enumerate here 
even the departments that he made his own. His whole work was carac- 
terized by an effectiv combination of thoroness and bredth of vision, and his 
loss wil be keenly felt. 

EDOUARD CHAVANNES, the great French Sinologist, whom we acquired as 
an honorary member only last year, died on January 31, 1918. He left 
unfinisht a number of monumental undertakings, altho his completed works 
insure for him a permanent place in the annals of scolarship. [See JAOS 
38. 202-205.] 

RupDo.PH E. Briinnow, professor of Semitics in Princeton University, died 
April 14, 1917. He was a scelar of extraordinarily wide attainments, 
having publisht works in the fields of Arabic filology, Assyriology, and 
Greek and Latin epigrafy. He particularly specialized in Oriental geografy, 
and organized at his own expense an expedition to certan parts of the 
Arabian peninsula which had previusly been little known. He became a 
member of the Society in 1911. 

JAMES T. DENNIS, of Baltimore, died on March 31, 1918. His interests 
wer chiefly in Oriental, and especially Egyptian, archeology and antiquities, 
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and he was a regular attendant at meetings of this Society, which he 
joined in 1900. 

LAWRENCE HrywortH MILLs, an American by birth, but for many years 
professor of Zend Philology at Oxford University, died January 29, 1918. 
He was born in New York in 1837, and had been a member of the Society 
since 1881. His extensiv ritings on subjects connected with the Avesta, 
Pahlavi literature, and other branches of Iranian filology, made him one of 
the recognized authorities of the world in this domain. He publisht a 
number of his Avestan and Pahlavi studies in our Journal. 

Mrs. Epwarp E. SALisBury, who was elected to membership in 1906, 
died in New Haven on December 31, 1917. She was the widow of the 
distinguisht Orientalist of America’s erlier days, who was one of the lead- 
ing members of our Society in its infancy and the teacher of William Dwight 
Whitney. 

Epwarp H. Spreker, Collegiate Professor of Greek in Johns Hopkins 
University, died on February 19, 1918. He had been a member of our 
Society since 1884. He collaborated with Professor Bloomfield in a number 
of important studies in comparativ grammar. 

JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, professor of Greek in Harvard University, one 
of the most distinguisht classicists of our country, died on May 9, 1917. 
He became a member of the Society in 1877. 

The Society is to be congratulated on the fact that, despite the inevitable 
number of deths and resignations, our membership seems to be stedily 
increasing. The times ar, however, not favorable to the quiet works of 
seolarship. None of us can giv the same whole-sould attention to Oriental 
studies that we cud giv in happier days. We must make a special effort, 
however, to keep up the work of our Society, in order that as little per- 
manent injury as possible may com to the sfere of humen interests that 
we represent. Just because it is harder, and just because the danger is 
pressing, we shud be dubly eager and dubly vigilant, even tho we hav to 
stimulate ourselvs to do by conscius effort what we formerly did as a result 
of spontaneus enthusiasm. This spirit evidently animates our British and 
French colleags in science, as is indicated by their proposals for close 
co-operation referd to abov. Let us join them with whole-harted vigor and 
do what we can to help cherish the embers of the sacred fire thru the night 
that has descended upon the civilized world! 


Tribute was paid to some of the members whose deth was 
reported: Professor Lanman spoke on Professors Kern and 
Chavannes; Professor Jackson made appreciativ remarks con- 
cerning Professor Mills; Professor Jastrow referd to the scolarly 
work of Professor Briinnow; and Professor Haupt spoke on 
Professors Chavannes and Spieker and Mr. Dennis. 

After a number of announcements by the Corresponding 
Secretary, Professor Lanman (as chairman of a committee con- 
sisting of Professors Gottheil, Hopkins, Jastrow, and Mr. C. D. 
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Burrage) reported to the Society a recommendation of the Direc- 
tors for co-operation with the Société Asiatique, in response to 
a proposal transmitted informally by its president, M. Emile 
Senart, thru Professor Lanman. [The details ar printed else- 
where in this volume of the Journau.] It was voted that the 
committee be authorized in behalf of the Society to accept the 
proposals on the same terms as those on which similar proposals 
had been accepted by the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, so far as those terms are applicable to the case of 
the Société Asiatique and the American Oriental Society. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the follo- 
ing report :— 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1917 





Receipts 
Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1916 ............. $4079.28 
IE IN s,s Stag rea a tel Sic ins ak penal Be dw $1481.72 
Donations to the Library: Mrs. James B. Nies ..... 100.00 
Professor J. R. Jewett ... 50.00 
Interest on bonds: Virginian Railway Co. .......... 50.00 
Lackawanna Steel Co. ........... 100.00 
Minn. General Electric Co. ...... 50.00 
Interest: Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ............ 195.84 
DP eee Te Pee Tr eee eee 181.11 2208.67 
$6287.95 
Expenditures : 
Printing of the Journal: vol. 36, part 2 ............ $370.79 
WO MNOS 6oe0 500.0150 369.78 
WH Bey OSS oc cicdcwesss 424.94 
WR Big WEE oe cincncncess 365.68 
WOM Bb g DUEG S ic cin scimrewres 321.28 
NE” MIN sc or5 cae aisvcs <5) & ote cig arate acces anareald a 200.00 
Subvention, Encyclopedia of Islam (2 years) ........ 100.25 
Expenses of the Corresponding Secretary: 
stationery and printing ...................06. 64.52 
I anal a creda 3s th ara hk dna nd ose eetse ica Sead Ge 15.61 
clerical work and miscellaneous expenses ....... 31.16 
Expenses of the Treasurer: clerical work and postage 9.19 


Expenses of the Library: clerical work and stationery 20.71 
classifying Chinese books .. 12.50 
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Expenses of the Editors: stationery and record cards $13.40 


WQINIEID o's aiciais in wicray eats aiersic 15.00 

Expenses, Middle West Branch .................+-5. 20.00 

Fees for use of rooms, Boston meeting ............. 15.00 
$2369.81 
Walanee: Ge: MAW GOORUND. 5.5. <.o. 56065 6:50 s Sisecestes sania 3918.14 
$6287.95 


The statement of bonds owned by the Society and of the Society’r 
capitalized funds remains the same as in last year’s report (see JAOS 
37. 6, 8). 

REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries 
with the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the 
Treasurer of Yale University, and have found all correct. 

E. WASHBURN HOPKINS 


F. W. Wru1aMs \ Auditors 


New Haven, April 1, 1918. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Librarian, Professor Albert T. Clay, presented the follo- 
ing report :— 


The Librarian desires to report that during the year the accessions 
(thirty-two in number, aside from the regular publications) have been 
catalogued and placed upon the shelves of the library. As reported last 
year, the work of cataloguing the library has been completed, except for 
a few books requiring the assistance of a specialist, and the manuscript 
for the printed catalog is in such shape that it is practically ready for the 
press. Mrs. James B. Nies has kindly donated $100, and Professor J. R. 
Jewett $50, toward the expense of printing the catalog, but, owing to the 
pressing needs of suffering humanity, the Librarian did not feel constrained 
to drive this matter to completion this year. It is not improbable, however, 
that during the coming year the catalog can be printed and placed in the 
hands of the members. 

The following is a list of the accessions to the library, with the excep- 
tion of the regular publications :— 


Ayrton, E. R. Pre-dynastic cemetery at El Mahasna. By E. R. Ayrton 
and W. L. S. Loat. [1911.] 

Banerjea, P. Public administration in ancient India. 1916. 

Bibolotti, B. Moseteno vecabulary and treatises. 1917. 

Cambridge University, Girton college. Catalogue of the printed books and 
of the Semitic and Jewish manuscripts in the Mary Frere Hebrew 
library at Girton College, Cambridge. By H. Loewe. [19167] 
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Deccan College, Poona. Descriptive catalogue of the government collections 
of manuscripts, v. 1, pt. 1. 1916. 

Dominian, L. The frontiers of language and nationality in Europe. 1917. 

The Educational directory of China. 1916. 

Gairdner, W. H. T. Egyptian colloquial Arabic. 1917. 

Halliday, R. The Talaings. 1917. 

al-Himyari, Nashwan ibn Sa‘id. Die auf Siidarabien beziiglichen Angaben 
NaSwans im Sams al‘ulum, gesammelt, alphabetisch geordnet und hrsg. 
von ‘Azimuddin Ahmad. 1916. (E. J. W. Gibb memorial series, 


v. 24.) 
Hira Lal. Descriptive lists of inscriptions in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. 1916. 


Huart, C. Le livre de la création et de l’histoire de Motahhar ben Tahir 
el-Maqdisi. Attribué a Abou-Zéid Ahmed Ben Sahl el-Balkhi. Pub. et 
tr. par C. Huart. 1916. 

Ibn Miskawaih. The Tajarib al-unam, or History of Ibn Miskawayh. By 
L. Caetani. Vol. 6. 1917. (E. J. W. Gibb memorial series, v. 7, 
pt. 6.) 

India, Director general of archaeology. An alphabetical index to the classi- 
fied catalogue of the Director general of archaeology, pt. 1-2. 1917. 

Juvaini, ‘Ala ud-Din ‘Ata Malik. The Téarikh-i-Jahfn-gushé, pt. 2; ed. 
by Mirzé Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu’l Wahh4b-i-Qazwini. 1916. (E. J. 
W. Gibb memorial series, v. 16, pt. 2.) 

Kohler, K. Jewish theology. 1918. 

Krishna Sastri, H. South-Indian images of gods and goddesses. 1916. 

Laufer, B. The language of the Yiie-chi, or Indo-Scythians. 1917. 

Longhurst, A. H. Hampi ruins. 1917. 

Margolis, M. L. The story of Bible translations. 1917. 

Mills, L. An exposition of the lore of the Avesta. . 1916. 

Narasimhachar, R. Architecture and sculpture in Mysore, no. 1. The 
Kesava temple at Somanathapur. 1917. 

Naville, E. H. The XIth dynasty temple at Deir el-Bahari, pt. II. 1910. 

Naville, E. H. The temple of Deir al-Bahari, pt. V. [1906.] 

Notz, W. Monopolies in the ancient Orient. (Reprint from Bibliotheca 
Sacra.) 

The Oxyrhynchus papyri, pt. VII, ed. by A. 8S. Hunt. 1910. 

Palestine exploration fund. Annual report. 1916. 

Quackenbos, G. P. The Sanskrit poems of Mayira. 1917. (Columbia 
University Indo-Iranian Series, vol. 9.) 

Reformed church in America, Board of foreign missions. 85th annual 
report. 1917. 

Seidenadel, C. W. The first grammar of the language spoken by the Bontoe 
Igorot. 1909. 

Société d’Etudes océaniennes (Polynésie orientale). Bulletin no. 1, March, 
1917. 

The Holy Scriptures. A translation of the Masoretic text. (Jewish 
Publication Society of America.) 1917. 
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REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professor James A. 
Montgomery and Dr. George C. O. Haas, was presented by 
Professor Montgomery, as follows :— 


In 1917 five issues of the Journal were published, part 4 of vol. 36 and 
the four parts of vol. 37. The year of publication is now identical with 
the calendar year, and the Journal will hereafter appear in five parts, in 
February, April, June, October, and December. The business distress and 
the imperfect state of much of the copy submitted have unfortunately 
delayed the appearance of the parts. 

In view of the constantly increasing cost of printing the Journal, it may 
be necessary during the coming year to make a slight reduction in the 
number of pages in the volume. For the same reason it is most essential 
that the number of changes in proof be kept at the lowest possible point, 
and that all needless expense for the setting of special characters and 
foreign words be avoided. Contributors can do much to lighten the labor 
of the Editors by preparing their copy with the utmost care, in conformity 
with the style of the Journal, and by leaving ample space between the 
lines. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The folloing persons, recommended by the Directors, wer 
elected members of the Society :— 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


M. Francois Thureau-Dangin, of Paris 
Professor Arthur Anthony Macdonell, of Oxford 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Mr. Francis C. Anscombe Dr. D. I. Macht 

Mr. T. A. Bird Prof. Wm. Romaine Newbold 
Mr. Milton Brooks Miss Ruth Norton 

Prof. Camden M. Cobern Rabbi David Philipson 
Prof. George Dahl Mr. John Reilly, Jr. 

Rev. Raymond P. Dougherty Hon. Paul S. Reinsch 

Dr. Israel I. Efros Rev. Paul W. Sims 
Rabbi Harry W. Ettelson Mr. K. N. Sitharaman 
Rabbi Solomon B. Freehof Dr. Louise P. Smith 
Prof. Robert F. Gribble Dr. David B. Spooner 
Mr. K. K. Haddaway Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim 
Mr. Florin Howard Jones Rev. Archibald Tremayne 
Rabbi Jacob H. Kaplan Mr. Tseh Ling Tsu 
Rabbi Jacob Z. Lauterbach Mrs. F. W. Williams 


Mr. Lindsay B. Longacre Rev. Wm. F. Wunsch 
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The report of the committee to nominate officers for the ensu- 
ing year was presented by Professor R. G. Kent. It was voted 
to postpone action on this report and to leav it in the hands of 
the committee, to await the result of deliberations of the Direc- 
tors regarding representation of the Middle West Branch in the 
list of officers. 

The President then deliverd the annual address, the subject 
being ‘The Outlook for American Oriental Studies’ [printed in 
the JourNAL, 38. 107-120]. Thereafter, at 12:58 P. M., the 
Society took a recess until the time appointed for the afternoon 
session. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session began at 2:15 p. M., with the President in 
the chair. In accordance with the program, the Society pro- 
ceeded at once to the hearing of communications, in the folloing 
order :— 


Professor A. T. Cuay, of Yale University: The so-called Arabian origin 
of the Semites——Remarks by Professors Jastrow, Haupt, and Worrell. 

The generally accepted theory that the original home of the Semites 
was in Arabia, and that they deposited themselves periodically layer 
upon layer in the surrounding lands, can not stand in the light of 
history and tradition; with the exception of the conquest of Islam in 
the Christian Era, all evidence and tradition show that Arabia was 
settled from the north. 

Dr. E. N. Rasinow1Tz, of Baltimore: The general character of the Mid- 
rash Hag-gadol to Leviticus. 

Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, of Columbia University: A previ- 
ously not noted parallel between an apocryphal story of Zoroaster’s infancy 
and a tale in Buddhist literature——Discussion by Professor Hopkins, Dr. 
Burlingame, Dr. Brown, and Professor Morgenstern. 

The story is that of the miraculous rescue from death of an infant 
destined for future greatness, but against whose life enemies plot. 
The child is saved from the feet of a herd of kine by the bull, who 
protects the infant between his four hoofs while the herd passes. This 
is told of Zoroaster in Pahlavi apocryphal gospel stories, ca. 900 A.D., 
and in the Persian Zartisht Namah, ca. 1200 A.D.; and of the mer- 
chant Ghosaka in Pali Buddhist texts, Manorathapirani and Dham- 
mapada commentary, ca. 430 A.D., ete. The story belongs to both 
Indian and Persian story literature. 

Dr. H. F. Lutz, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) A new Cassite 
liver-inspection text; (b) An omen-text referring to the action of a 
dreamer.—Comments by Professors Jastrow, Clay, and Montgomery. 

(a) [Printed in the JouRNAL, 38. 77-96.] 
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(b) Translation and interpretation of a cuneiform tablet in the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, bringing to light a new ‘leaf’ 
of a textbook on oneiromancy. It contains dreams in which the 
dreamer beholds certain movements of his body. Side by side with 
each possible dream of that kind runs an interpretation of the dream, 
86 being thus enumerated. 

Dr. E. W. BuruLinGAME, of Yale University: Pali originals of some 
Jataka stories, and their manipulation by the Cingalese redactor. [Printed 
in the JOURNAL, 38. 267.|—-Remarks by Professor Edgerton. 

Dr. ETTALENE M. Grice, of Yale University: Date formulae of the Larsa 
Dynasty.—Remarks by Professor Clay. 

The numerous records in the Yale Babylonian Collection include 
many date formulae valuable for the reconstruction of the history of 
the Larsa Dynasty. There have been discovered about 20 new dates, 
amplifications of briefer formulae already known, and material for 
correcting conjectural readings of illegible published texts. The order 
of the formulae for the last 5 years of Warad-Sin and the first 4 of 
Rim-Sin and of other groups of two or three years can be shown, 
together with the fact that the Isin era was at the close of Rim-Sin’s 
reign. In addition are found synchronisms of rulers of the Larsa 
Dynasty with a king of Isin and with some rulers of Erech, including 
one hitherto unknown king. 

Professor Mary I. Hussey, of Mt. Holyoke College: A galet of Eannatum 
in the Harvard Semitic Museum. [Printed in the JourNaL, 38. 264-266.] 


The Society then adjurnd for the day, at 4:25 p. m. 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session was opend at 9:34 a. mM. on Wednesday 
morning, in Lampson Hall, with the President in the chair. 

The Society proceeded at once to the hearing of communica- 
tions, in the folloing order :— 


Rev. J. E. SNypDER, of Johns Hopkins University: Cosmogoniec echoes in 
the Psalter—Remarks by Professor Haupt. 

Berosus says that Bel cut Tiamat asunder, and of one half of her 
he formed the earth and of the other half the heavens. Similarly we 
find in Psalm 24. 3: ‘From the huge carcass (mippagre) of the slain 
monster (holalim; ef. Gesenius § 52, s) Thou didst found a fastness 
(the firmament) because of Thy foes (the helpers of Rahab).’ We 
find the same corruption (olel for holel) in Judges 20. 45. The unin- 
telligit< tena in Psalm 8. 3 is a miswriting for taggih ‘Thou causest 
to shine.’ Psalm 8 must be preceded by Psalm 24. 1, 2, and Psalm 
24. 7-10 is the conclusion of Psalm 21. 

Professor A. J. CarNoy, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Old 
Persian periphrastie perfect. [To be printed in the JouRNAL.]—Discussion 
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by Dr. Ogden, Professors R. G. Kent, Edgerton, Haupt, Torrey, and Dr. 
Albright. 

Professor A. Ember, of Johns Hopkins University: The transliteration 
of Old Egyptian. (Presented for the author by Dr. Albright.)—Remarks 
by Professor Haupt. 

The Semitic character of Egyptian is much obscured by the unfor- 
tunate system of transliteration used by the leading Egyptologists. 
The paper suggests letters and symbols to represent the letters of the 
Egyptian alphabet, as well as a system of transliteration in Hebrew 
characters. 

Professor F. EDGERTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) A Hin- 
diism in Sanskrit; (b) The metafor of the car as applied to the Rigvedic 
ritual.—Discussion by Professors Lanman, Haupt, Carnoy, and Kent. 

(a) [Printed in the JouRNAL, 38. 206-207.] 

(b) The ‘car’ mentiond in RV. 10. 53. 7 is usually supposed to 
be a literal car. It is on the contrary a metaforic expression for the 
ritual performance. A hymn may be compared to a car because of 
its intricat construction (also compared to the work of weaving, 
ete.); Soma, because of swift motion and because it brings welth; 
varius ritualistic entities, because (like cars at fords) they carry one 
across streams (of difficulties). These different avenues unite and 
lead to the concept of the entire ritual performance as a car. 

Dr. W. F. ALBRIGHT, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The mouth of 
the rivers; (b) Some cruces in the Langdon Epic.—Remarks by Professors 
Jastrow and Haupt. 

(a) The Sumerian expression id-kana meant primarily ‘source of 
the rivers,’ to judge from purely philological considerations. Starting 
here, various ideas regarding the two rivers and their sources are 
examined from geographical, cosmological, and ritualistic points of 
view, whence it appears, e.g., that Mt. Hashur is Kashiari-Masius, that 
Tilmun is correctly identified with Tylos-Bahrein, that Eridu in the 
incantations is often a synonym of Apsu, just as Kutu is of Aralu, 
and has nothing to do with Eden. The role of Tammuz and Ishtar 
as river-gods is also considered, as well as related Egyptian, Iranian, 
and Biblical conceptions. 

(b) The principal passages treated are Obv. II, 9-11; Obv. III, 
9-12 — 29-32; Rev. II as a whole, with special attention to 15-18, 
37-38, 44-47. 

Rev. F. Gavin, of Harvard University: Aphraates and Jewish contro- 
versy. 

The controversial homilies of Aphraates (fl. 336-350) show a remark- 
able acquaintance with Jewish thought, tradition, and exegesis, with 
which they have much in common. On further examination it is seen 
that the controversy but symbolized a deeper radical divergence on 
fundamental conceptions which is not entirely articulate. It would 
seem that the Persian church was in the way of evolving a theology 
and method of presentation proper to its own genius, independent of 
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Jewish thought in fundamentals, and entirely free from Latin or 
Greek domination in its method of self-expression. 

Dr. W. N. Brown, of the University of Pennsylvania: Bluff in Hindu 
fiction Comments by Professor Worrell, Father Gavin, and Mr. Scheltema. 

A frequent motif in Hindu fiction is bluff, generally used to point 
the moral that ‘brain beats brawn.’ Thus men and weak but quick- 
witted animals often escape threatening lions, tigers, or demons by 
putting on a bold front and themselves taking the offensive. There 
are many stories motivated by ‘accidental bluff.’ A strong animal or 
demon fearing an unknown (and often imaginary) creature identifies 
it with the hero, who is innocent of intent to bluff, and without resist- 
ance submits to his will. Often an attempted bluff fails because the 
would-be perpetrator lacks the moral strergth to support his assumed 
part. 

Dr. G. 8. Duncan, of Johns Hopkins University: The interpretation of 
the Biblical apocalypses. (Read in abstract by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary.) 

Biblical apocalypses were not meant as prophecies, but as consola- 
tions in time of hardship and persecution. Daniel and Revelation refer 
te contemporary powers under images understood only by initiates, for 
the sake of safety, and express the confident hope that oppression will 
not always prevail. 


Thereupon, at 12:16 p. m., the Society took a recess until the 
time appointed for the afternoon session. 


FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was opend at 2:17 Pp. M., with the President 
in the chair. The reading of communications was resumed, as 
follows :— 


Professor L. B. Paton, of Hartford Theological Seminary: The holy 
places of ancient Canaan.—Comments by Professors Carnoy, Clay, Jastrow, 
De Long, Morgenstern, and Montgomery. 

It is known that the ancient Canaanites worshiped in many sanctu- 
aries, called ‘high places,’ which were inherited by the Israelites and 
reconsecrated to their national God. The determination of these sanc- 
tuaries is important for archeology and the history of religion. 
Criteria by which they may be recognized are: (1) names of deities 
used in compounding the names of places; (2) natural sanctuaries at 
these places, such as volcanic activity, mountains, caves, springs, and 
trees; (3) divine activity at these places; (4) holy objects, such as 
stones, altars, images. ark, temples, etc.; (5) names indicating that 
places are sanctuaries; (6) sacred persons connected with these places; 
(7) sacred actions occurring there. 

Professor E. W. Hopkins, of Yale University: The background of 
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totemism. [Printed in the JourNaL, 38. 145-159.]—Remarks by Dr. 
Scheltema. 

Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Circe and 
Astarte; (b) Melchizedek, legitimate king—Remarks by Professors Mor- 
genstern and Jastrow. 

(a) The prototype of Circe is Istar in the Babylonian Nimrod epic. 
The spouse of her youth, Tammuz-Adonis, died and is lamented every 
year. She loved a shepherd-bird, i.e. a rose-starling, also a lion and 
a horse; she transformed a shepherd into a wolf, and her father’s 
gardener into an ox to be slaughtered. Assyr. tallalé denotes the 
butcher’s helpers who throw the ox down (cf. hdrid, Jer. 51. 40) 
before its throat is cut (cf. Arab. talii — Talmud. rabie¢). 

(b) Melechizedek is a purely fictitious personage, based on misinter- 
pretation of the term malki-cédq ‘rightful king’ in Psalm 110, which 
refers to Zerubbabel (cf. ZAT 34. 142). Therefore Melchizedek is 
‘without father, without mother, without genealogy’ (Heb. 7. 3; con- 
trast Knudtzon, Amarna, p. 1333, 1. 5). Gen. 14 was written for the 
purpose of encouraging the followers of Zerubbabel in rebellion against 
Darius Hystaspis, but the Melchizedek episode is a subsequent inser- 
tion added at the time when the high-priest had become the head of 
the Jewish nation after the removal of Zerubbabel in 519 B.C. (OLZ 
18. 71). 

Professor M. BLOOMFIELD, of Johns Hopkins University: On the life and 
stories of the Jaina Savior ParSvanatha. (Presented in abstract by the 
Corresponding Secretary.) 

An account of the author’s work on Parsvanatha, which deals with 
one of the several Caritas, or Lives. This contains an account of nine 
prebirths and one final birth of P.; in each prebirth the saint is killed 
by a hostile brother, who is finally converted in the last birth. On 
this frame is hung a chain of stories, many of the very first rank, a 
goodly number of them known elsewhere. Extremely important for 
niti-stanzas; there are a thousand or more, many of them contained 
in the Indische Spriiche, but a large number new and excellent in 
spiciness of flavor. 

Professor W. H. Worre.i, of Hartford Seminary Foundation: The 
demon of noonday and some related ideas. [Printed in the JouRNAL, 38. 
160-166.]—Remarks by Dr. Albright. 

Professor M. JASTROW, JR., of the University of Pennsylvania: Gilgamish 
and Enkidu.—Discussion by Professors Haupt, Clay, Carnoy, and De Long; 
additional remarks by the author. 

A revised translation, based on a new collation of the text, of a new 
fragment of the Gilgamish Epic, in the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, published by Dr. Langdon. This forms part of the older 
Babylonian version, which differs largely from the later Assyrian one. 
Our fragment deals with the meeting of Gilgamish with Enkidu. Gil- 
gamish and Enkidu are represented as counterparts, ‘heavenly twins’ 
of Babylonia, indistinguishable in appearance, which indicates their 
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original identity. Enkidu is the older, entirely Sumerian; his traits 
are transferred to Gilgamish, who is partly Sumerian, partly Akka- 
dian. The relationship of the form Gish to various other forms of 
the name, Gish-bil-ga-mish, Gir-bil-ga-mish, Gilgamish, Gish-tu-bar, etc., 
is explained. 

Professor C. R. LANMAN, of Harvard University: The Buddhist sacred 
texts: a plea for the prompt undertaking of the work of making the most 
ancient ones accessible to the Occident, with a word as to methods and 
helps.—Appreciativ remarks by a Hindu student present by invitation, and 
by Professors Montgomery and Nies. 

As the East is now our neighbor, we must strive to-understand and 
respect it aright. The Orientalist must act as the interpreter of the 
East to the West. The Buddhist sacred books contain the teachings 
of the Buddha, one of the world’s greatest religious guides. The oldest 
are the four Nikayas (‘Collections’): Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, 
and Anguttara. Of these, only one (the Digha) has been translated 
into English, and even of that only two-thirds. Yet these teachings, 
in their quaint simplicity, are strikingly instructive and absolutely good 
as guides for modern life, individual and international. Remarks on 
the methods to be employed in translating them, and on the helps now 
avaiiable. 

Professor J. MorGENSTERN, of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: Palm 
Sunday.—Remarks by Professors Haupt and Barton. 

The characteristic rite, in both ancient and modern times, was the 
carrying of palm or other branches in sacred procession. These were 
generally kept after the festival to guard against sickness and misfor- 
tune. This festival was regarded as the close of the annual period 
when ghosts revisit relatives. It is a popular belief that on Palm 
Sunday the walled-in Golden Gate of the Temple at Jerusalem will 
be re-opened to admit the Messiah. Palm Sunday originally the open- 
ing day of the ancient Canaanite Mazzoth festival and other corre- 
sponding Semitic festivals; in its celebration the greeting of the 
spring equinoctial sun was an important rite. Solar ceremonies in 
Ezek. 8. 16 ff., ef. Ezek. 43. 1-3. 


It was suggested that a message of greeting be sent to Professor 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, for sixty years a member of the Society, 
and the Corresponding Secretary was requested to do this in the 
name of the Society. 

The Society then adjurnd for the day, at 5:50 p. m. 


FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session began at 9:43 a. M. on Thursday morning, 
with the President in the chair. 
It was announst for the Directors that the next annual meeting 
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wud be held at Philadelphia on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of Easter Week, April 22d, 23d, and 24th, 1919. 
On motion, the folloing resolution was unanimusly adopted :—- 
Resolved, that the American Oriental Society record its grateful apprecia- 
tion of the action of the Governor and the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in complying with the wishes of the Society as 
to the removal of the requirement for a meeting once every three years in 


Massachusetts; and further, 

Resolved, that the special thanks of the Society be extended to Mr. Eben 
Francis Thompson, Professor Charles R. Lanman, and Mr. Charles Dana 
Burrage, for their effective aid in bringing about this result. 


The Corresponding Secretary reported that he had sent the 
message of good wishes to Professor Gildersleeve, as instructed 
by the Society. It was voted that a message of greeting be sent 
to Mr. Addison Van Name, for many years the Society’s libra- 
rian, and Professor F. W. Williams was askt to visit Mr. Van 
Name and deliver it in person. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1918-1919 


The committee appointed to nominate officers for the year 
1918-1919, consisting of Professors Schmidt, R. G. Kent, and 
Worrell, whose report, presented at the first session, had been 
left in their hands for such modification as might be required 
by action of the Directors, presented an amended report, as 


follows :— 


President—Professor James Henry Breasted, of Chicago. 
Vice Presidents—Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington; 
Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of New York; 
Professor Julian Morgenstern, of Cincinnati. 
Corresponding Secretary—Professor Franklin Edgerton, of Philadelphia. 
Recording Secretary—Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 
Treasurer—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 
Librarian—Professor Albert T. Clay, of New Haven. 
Editors of the Journal—Professor James A. Montgomery, of Philadelphia; 
Dr. George C. O. Haas, of New York. 
Directors, term expiring 1921— 
Professor Maurice Bloomfield of Baltimore; 
Professor Albert TenEyck Olmstead, of Urbana, II1.; 
Professor Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 


The officers thus nominated wer thereupon duly elected. The 
President then announst the folloing appointments :— 
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Committee of Arrangements for 1919: Professors Jastrow, Margolis, 
R. G. Kent, and the Corresponding Secretary. 
Committee on Nominations: Professors Jewett, Paton, and De Long. 
Auditors: Professors F. W. Williams and Hopkins. 


On motion, the folloing resolution was unanimusly adopted :— 


Resolved, that the American Oriental Society communicate its cordial 
appreciation to the authorities of Yale University for welcoming the Society 
to Lampson Hall, to the Oriental Club of New Haven for its generous 
hospitality, to the Graduate Club for courtesies extended, and to the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements and the local members for the thoughtful provision 
made for the comfort and entertainment of those attending the meeting. 


The reading of papers was then resumed, as follows :— 


Rev. Dr. J. B. Nigs, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: (a) The origin of the sign 
MAS; (b) A pre-Sargonic inscription on limestone [printed in the JoURNAL, 
38. 188-196].—Comments by Professors Haupt, Morgenstern, Barton, and 
Jastrow. 

Rev. Dr. R. P. DovuGHerty, of Yale University: The Shirqfitu of 
Erech. . 

Tablets in the Yale Babylonian Collection, found at Erech and dated 
in the reign of Nabonidus, throw interesting light on the shirqitu, a 
class of individuals dedicated to the Belit of Erech to perform menial 
service. They were marked with the kakkabtu u arratu. In one case 
the mark is called kakkabtu shendu, which, according to other tablets, 
was also used to brand animals belonging to the deity. 

Dr. C. E. Krtser, of Yale University: The Patesis of the Ur Dynasty.— 
Comments by Dr. Nies and Professors Jastrow and Barton. 

A study of the many published texts, including those in the Yale 
Babylonian Collection, dated in the reigns of the kings of the Ur 
Dynasty furnishes not only historical data for the reconstruction of 
a chronological list of the so-called patesis of most of the important 
cities of Babylonia (in the case of some of these places practically 
complete, in the case of others only partial), but also the names of 
new patesis and additional dates, as well as material relative to the 
status, duties, etc., of these officials. 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University: On certain passages in the 
so-called Gospel of Peter.—Comments by Professors Edgerton and Barton. 

Mr. W. H. Scuorr, of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum: Roman 
soldiers in India?—Remarks by Mr. Scheltema. 


It was voted to limit the time of the subsequent papers to five 
minutes and to dispense with the reading of abstracts. 
Professor P. Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) The voleano in 


Engidu’s dreams; (b) Assyrian Amurru, Mediterranean——Comments by 
Professors Jastrow and Clay. 
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(a) The dreams which Engidu had before he and Gilgames slew the 
Elamite Humbaba were joyful and pleasing; sd3at is connected with 
Heb. sa46n ‘joy.’ The second dream refers to a rock-avalanche: 
Humbaba will fall in the same way. The third dream describes a 
voleanie eruption: the heavens thundered, the earth rumbled, daylight 
failed, darkness set in, lightning flashed, fire flared up, (cinders) 
showered down, it rained death. (Then there was) light again, the fire 
was quenched, (and the cinders that) had fallen turned to vapor (NE 
58. 15-20). Humbaba will flare up, but he will be quelled. 

(b) Amurru is an ancient Assyrian name for the Mediterranean. 
It is connected with Assyr. amirdnu and tdmertu ‘reservoir’ and 
ammaru ‘abundance’ (AJSL 26. 23, n. 47). The name Gomorrah is 
derived from the same stem. Amurru denotes ‘u great body of water’ 
(Arab. ghamrah). Like Heb. yam ‘sea,’ Amurru is used also for 
‘west.’ The Sumerian equivalent mar-tu signifies ‘place of sunset’ 
(OLZ 17. 422). Not only the Philistines, but also the Phenicians 
and the Amorites were pre-Hellenic invaders from the Aegean islands, 
ineluding Crete (WF 200). 


President Hadley, of Yale University, then made a brief 
address of welcome, in the course of which he referd to the 
Society’s part in the history of American scolarship [printed in 
the JouRNAL, 38. 142-143]. 


Professor J. MORGENSTERN, of Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati: 
Kedesh-Naphtali and Taanach. 

Jud. 4 is a composite narrative, based upon older traditions of two 
distinct battles. Kedesh-Naphtali was fought by Zebulun and Naphtali 
against the Canaanites near the Waters of Merom. This resulted in 
the Israelite conquest of the tableland of Naphtali and the permanent 
federation of Zebulun and Naphtali. Later Issachar joined the federa- 
tion. Taanach was fought later by six Israelite tribes under Barak 
and Deborah against Sisera and allied Canaanite city-states in the 
Kishon Valley. Two leagues of Israelite tribes acted in concert: the 
northern league of Zebulun, Naphtali, and Issachar, and the southern 
league of Ephraim, Machir or Manasseh, and Benjamin. Victory 
welded these two leagues into one. Later this was federated by David 
with a similar southern coalition, and the nation, Israel, resulted. 


At 11:48 a. m. the Society adjurnd, to meet again in Phila- 
delphia, April 22d, 1919. 


The folloing communications were presented by title :— 


Rev. Dr. J. E. Apsott, of Summit, N. J.: (a) Eknath, the Maharashtra 
saint and poet; (b) The derivation of the word palanquin. 
Dr. W. F. ALBRIGHT: Some Hebrew and Assyrian etymologies. 
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Dr. F. R. BuaKe: The government publications on the dialects of the 
Igorot of the Philippine Islands. 

Dr. W. N. Brown: Proselyting the Asuras. 

Dr. E. Curera: Sha-gi-pad-da, a new king of Ur? 

Professor A. T. Chay: (a) A new series of transliterations and trans- 
lations of ancient Semitic inscriptions; (b) Humbaba the Amorite. 

Professor C. E. Conant: The pluralizing infix g of certain Philippine 
languages. 

Dr. I. Erros: The Menorat ha-Maor: place and date of composition. 

Professor A. EMBER: (a) One hundred new Semito-Egyptian words; 
(b) Metathesis in Egyptian. 

Dr. E. M. Grice: Note on SA-GAZ. 

Dr. F. v. OEFELE: An idea about quicker understanding between philol- 
ogists and other depending scholars. 

Dr. J. J. PRicE: (a) Notes on a few unknown Persian words; (b) Notes 
on Dashtana and D’bir. 

Professor J. D. Prince: Tatar material in Old Russian. 

Dr. J. F. SCHELTEMA: Arabia and the war. 


23 JAOS 38 
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